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LIFE OF XAVIER. 
(concluded. ) 


‘Kavier had no sooner arived 
among the Paravas, than he com- 
menced his labours in the first vil- 
lage he entered. Gathering the peo- 
ple together, he began to preach to 
them by the help of his interpreter, 
and with prospects of good success. 
By an astonishing industry and un- 
wearied application, he soon master- 
ed the Paravas language sufficiently 
to translate into it the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments 
and the Catechism. These he ex- 
plained to the people in their assem- 
blies, intermingling short prayers 
with his instructions. His success 
was in proportion to his labours. 
Sometimes five or six thousand of the 
Natives would follow him into a spa- 
cious field; where froma tree, or 
some other elevated stand, he preach- 
ed to them Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion. He relates that he sometimes 
baptized thousands ina month; and 
that it was a pleasing sight to see 
them hasten to dash their idols and 
pagodas to pieces, when they had re- 
ceived baptism. 

The austere and self-denying life 
he led, contributed not a little to give 
him the vast ascendancy he posses- 
sed over the minds of those poor idol- 
ators. Like the meanest of them, he 
lived principally on rice and water, 
and slept in their cabins: on the 
ground. Three or four hours were 
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all that he spent in repose ; while the 
remainder of the night was dedicated 
to prayer, to religious meditation, 
and his darling employment of con- 
versing with the natives. His ab- 
stemious mode of living, and cheerful 
temper, supported his constitution 
under all these fatigues ; and few per- 
haps have enjoyed a happiness so 
perfect, though surrounded with all 
the luxuries of life. “I have no 
more to add,” says he, in a letter to 
a friend in Europe, “ but only that 
they who come hither to labour in 
the salvation of idolators, receive so 
much consolation from above, that if 
there be a perfect joy on earth, it is 
that which they feel.” 

It was not to be supposed that the 
Brahmans would be calm spectators 
of his success, in destroying their 
idol worship ; and it was with diffi- 
culty he escaped their vengeance. 
Ruffians were repeatedly hired to 
murder him:—he was frequently 
shot at in the night, and was once 
wounded by their arrows. Three or 
four houses were burned where he 
was supposed to lodge; and he was 
ence compelled to retreat into a thick, 
forest, and pass the night in a treé> 
to avoid their malice. But he con 
stantly found the words of the Psalm- 
ist true, that though many are the 
troubles of the righteous, yet the 
Lord delivereth them out of ail. 

Lamenting his own inability to 
supply the vast demand for missien- 
ary exertions, he wrote in the most 


pressing manner to-Keurope forassist-. 
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ance. “T have often thoughts,” 
says he, “ torun over, if it were pos- 
sible, all the universities of Europe, 
and to cry aloud to those who 
abound more in Jearning than in char- 
ity. Ah, how many souls are lost 
to heaven, through your default. I 
take God to witness, that it appears 
to me, that millions of idolaters might 
be converted from their idolatry, if 
there were more preachers, who 
would sincerely mind the interests of 
Jesus Christ, and not their own con- 
cernments.” 

“¢ May your majesty be pleased,” 
he writes to the king of Portugal, “a 
little to inspect your incomes from 
the Indies ; and after that, look over 
the expences which are made for the 
advancement of religion; and hav- 
ing weighed all things equally on ei- 
ther side, you may make a judge- 
ment, if that which you bestow bears 
any proportion to what you receive. 
The sincere and ardent charity of 
my heart towards your majesty, has 
constrained me to write to you in 
this manner; especially, when my 
imagination represents to me the 
complaints which the poor Indians 
send up to heaven, that out of so 
vast a treasure with which your es- 
tate is enriched by them, you employ 
so little for their spiritual necessity.” 

Xavier would not be Jong confin- 
ed to any one place; but had deter- 
mined to publish the name and doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ frow isle to isle, 
through all the region of the East. 
Accordingly, we find him successive- 
ly at Malacca, Macassar, Ternate, 
the Isles del Moro, &c. undergoing 
privations of every kind, often expo- 
sed to imminent danger, yet always 
rejoicing. Many of the Portuguese 
residing in those remote Islands 
were reclaimed by his exhortations, 
from voluptuousness and vice, and 
many of the idolators brought over 
to the christian faith, He was per- 
petually writing to his sovereign for 
missionaries, and desiring him to 
make choice of such as were men of 











great virtue and exemplary mortifi-.” 
cation. Having spent a considera-/» 
ble time among these Eastern Isl-) 


ands, he returned to Goa. 





a Japanese, a person of consequence, {ti 
who had become an ardent convert) 
to the christian faith, during his resi-7 
dence at Goa, and longed to have” 
the gospel communicated to his coun- 7 
trymen. From him, Xavier learned | f 


some particulars of that vast empire, | 
—an empire then but little known ;— 7 
that its population was immense, and 


the inhabitants inquisitive and intel- 
ligent. His resolution was soon ta- 
ken; and he embarked for Japan in 
April, 1549, in company with his 


Japanese friend Anger, who had |} 
been baptized by the name of Paul © 
© subje 


de Sainte Foy. 


On his arrival among the Japa- 9 
nese, his first care was to learn their | 


language, which to a man of his vig- 
oreus mind and indefatigable appli- 
cation, was no very difficuit task. 
He soon mastered it sufficiently to 
preach to the natives, aided by his 


friend Sainte Foy, and his two chris- | 
¥y 


tian servants. He had soon the 


pleasure to number some of the Bon- | 


zas or idolatrous Priests among his 
converts, with many of the common 
people. Xavier commends their 
zeal as worthy that of the primitive 
ages of the church. 

After a stay of little more than 
two years at Amanguchi, the scene 
of his labours, he heard of the arrival 
of a Portuguese vessel at Figen, in 
the kingdom of Bungo, about fifty 
leagues distant; and learning that it 
was soon to return to Goa, he resolv- 
ed to take his passage in it. The 
king of Bunge, a prince of a noble 
and generous disposition, but sensu- 
alin his manner of life, had already 
heard of the missionary’s fame, and 
wrote him a letter of invitation to 
court. “Send me news, said he, of 
your holiness, the joy ot which may 
give mea good night’s repose, till 
the cocks awaken me with the wel- 
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“come declaration of your visit.”— 
WY Mortifi. Xavier, accompanied by the Portu- 
' Considera-Guese merchants, accordingly pro- 
Eastern Isl.-eeded with the royal messengers, 
Sand found a most flattering recep- 
inted with#tion from the king. He lost no 
nsequence, time in setting before him the faith of 
nt convert the gospel, and urging him to em- 
ig his resi- brace it. A powerful impression 
d to have!) was produced on the mind of the 
» his coun- | prince, which was afterwards mani- 
er learned | fested by an open profession of 
st empire, 4 Christianity, and his receiving bap- 
‘nown ;— | tism, though not till after Xavier had 
ense, and | left the country. His fate deserves 
and intel- |) to be recorded. Hitherto he had 
soon ta- | been successful in every enterprise, 
Japan in — and his prosperity had passed into a 
with his | proverb. Yet his faith was put to a 
who had |) severe trial. Two months after re- 
of Paul § ceiving baptism, his most powerful 
> subjects conspired against him out 
he Japa- » of hatred to Christianity,—entered 
irn their | into a league with the neighbouring 





ba Mig 
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ve @ int he ) 
his vig- > princes, defeated him in a pitched 
le appli- |) battle, and stripped him of his crown. 


it task. | When upbraided by his enemies, 


' 


ently to i that the change of his religion had 

by his | been the cause of his ruin, he made 
0 chris- | a vow at the foot of the altar to live 
on the | and die a christian ; and added, that 
e Bon- i if all Japan, and all Europe should 
ng his — renounce our Saviour, he would con- 
mmon | fess him to the last, and be always 
their | ready, with God’s assistance, to 
Mitive |} pour out his blood in testimony of 

) his faith. 
than § Xavier’s stay here was short, but 


Scene § success awaited his labours. His 
rival | whole time was taken up in teaching 





m, in and baptizing the idolators, whe as- 
fifty sembled in crowds to hear him 
hat it preach and converse on the religion 
sol y- of the Saviour. At length, after suf- 
The fering namberless vexations from the 
1oble — Bonzas, who were enraged at his 
nsu- | success, he left Japan for Goa, in 
eady — Nov. 1551. 

and His only motive in returning to 
1 to this place was, as he declared, to put 
ey of his affairs in readiness for a mission 
nay to China, an object which had long 
* employed his thoughts. It was to 
vel. 
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no purpose that he was informed, 
that by the laws of that inhospitable 
country, he would be subject to im- 
prisonment or death, the moment he 
set his foot in it. Thither he was 
resolved to go; and in order to se- 
cure the most favourable reception he 
could, he procured frum the Viceroy 
that a solemn embassy should be 
sent to the emperor. One Pereyra, 
a merchant, and captain of a ship of 
his own, offered to accompany Xa- 
vier, in the capacity of an ambassa- 
dor, and partiy at his own expense. 
They sailed from Goain April, 1552. 

But the whole plan was ruined by 
the malice and tyranny of Alvarez, 
the governor of Malacca. Under 
one false pretext or another, but ac- 


tuated in reality by an old grudge © 


against Pereyra, he ordered the 
ship to be seized, declaring that the 
interests of the crown constrained 
him to proceed in this manner.— 
Still Xavier persisted in his design ; 
and finding a ship about to sail for 
Sancian, an island on the coast of 
China, he embarked in it, and arriv- 
ed there after a passage of a few 
days. 

His race was now run, and the time 
of his departure wasathand. “ The 
Eternal Wisdom,” remarks a writer, 
“which sometimes inspires his ser- 
vants with great designs, does not 
always will the performance of them ; 
though he will that on their side 
nothing be omitted for the execution.” 
Xavier was perplexed to find a per- 
son willing to transport him to the 
Chinese coast, so generally did the 
Portuguese at Sancian fear the se- 
vere laws of the empire against stran- 
gers. One Chinese merchant, to 
whom he had paid his passage mo- 
ney, departed without him; and 
while waiting for another opportuni- 
ty, he was seized with a fever on the 
20th of November, which he declar- 
ed from the first would prove mor- 
tal. 

Even here, he was persecuted by 
the malice of Don Alvarez, by whose 
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132 Savonarole. 


orders he was abandoned to want. 
He was received, however, into the 
cabin of the only vessel at the island ; 
but finding the motion to increase 
his bodily distress, he begged to be 
puton shore. He was accordingly 
landed and left on the beach, expos- 
ed to the blasts of a piercing north 
wind; and must have died there 
without relief, had not a poor Portu- 
guese carried him to his own misera- 
ble hut for shelter. Here he lay, 
with no other nourishment than a 
few almonds sent him by the captain 
of the vessel, waiting for his deliver- 
ance, which was not long delayed. 
While the fever was preying on the 
springs of life, his soul was calm and 
collected, and deeply engaged in de- 
votion. At length, on the second of 
December, 1552, with his eyes all 
bathed in tears and directed up- 
wards, he exclaimed, In te Domine 
speravi; non confundar in eter- 
num: O Lord, in Thee have I trust- 
ed; I shall never be confounded ; 
and at the same instant expired, in 
the forty sixth year of his age, and 
ten years and a half after his arrival 
in India. 

Thus terminated the career of one 
of the most indefatigable missiona- 
ries that has appeared, since the days 
of Paul of ‘Tarsus. The brightness 
of his character was acknowledged 
after his death by foes as well as 
friends. The unbelieving Hindoos 
spoke of him as,— The man of prod- 
igies—the friend of heaven—the 
master of nature ; and some adored 
him as the God of the world. They 
had even learned during his life-time 
to swear by his name ; and his fame 
having reached the Moors in the 
eastern part of Africa, his name was 
never mentioned by them but with 
the addition of the epithet, a wonder- 
ful man. 


(May, 1823. 
SAVONAROLA. > well 
4 and Vv 

Jerome, son of Jerome Savonaro- } ed aud 
la, a nobleman of Ferrara, but of popul 
Paduan origin, by Helen Bonacorsi,® foresa 
a Florentine, was born on the twen-) ces of 
ty-second day of September, in the’ to the 
year 1452. From his earliest youth 7 many 
he discovered a great love of study Italia 
and a pious disposition; while he!) punis 
made such progress in his education,” rulers 
that before he arrived at manhood,” meas 
he was esteemed a superior scholar. — hemet 
At the age of twenty-two, without’ threat 
advising with his parents, he went” comm 
to Bologna, and joined the Domini-) yegar« 
can Order, giving lectures in philos- prop! 
ophy and metaphysics. Admitted 7 to the 
to the sacred function, he soon be-) undet 
came distinguished by a fervid and © vicar 
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overpowering oratory. He was the” his p 
Boanerges of his day. To borrow |) gard 
the description of an elegant writer, — there 
“The divine word, from the lips of | fore 
Savonarola, descended not amongst || excu 
his audience like the dews of heaven; | sum 


it was the piercing hail, the sweeping | 
whitlwind, the destroying sword.” © 
He seemed sensible that inveterate © 
diseases required strong remedies ; | 


jour 
the 

pro 
sed. 





and seeing the gross sensuality, rapa- | _— I 
cious violence, sacerdotal pride, grov- | duc 
elling superstition, or hypocritical | tati 
profession which prevailed on every | dre 
side, he sought by the terrors of the | ty | 
Lord to persuade men; and ashe | wel 
reasoned of righteousness, temper- cor 
ance, and judgment to come, sinners ed 
trembled. Strongly marked features, Mi: 


appearing beneath his cowl, aided 
the effect of his eloquence, as he 
spoke with the gravity and earnest- 
ness of aman who aimed supremely 
at the salvation of immortal souls. 
He did not swear to observe all the 
rules of the Dominicans though he 
wore their habit; yet strict morals 
and unimpeachable integrity were 
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‘well known to adorn his doctrine ; 
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~ and wherever he preached, a crowd- 


ed auditory attested his well-earned 
popularity. His penetrating mind 
foresaw that the political circumstan- 


| > ces of his country would expose her 
er, in the” 
est youth ” 
of study | 
while he” 


to the invasions of France and Ger- 
many; and while he warned the 
Italians that God would certainly 
punish their civil and ecclesiastical 


jucation, © rulers, as they had filled up the 


nanhood, } 
scholar. ‘ 


without 
he went” 
Domini- 
n philos- — 
\dmitted i 
soon be- © 
rvid and © 
was the © 
) borrow © 
| writer, | 
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measure of their iniquities, the ve- 
hemence of his manner gave his 


 threatenings the air of a_ special 
' commission from heaven, and he was 


xegarded by numbers as an inspired 
prophet. Complaints being made 
to the Pope by those who had fallen 
under the lash of his rebukes, the 
vicar-general was ordered to forbid 
his preaching ; but he paid no re- 
gard to the injunction. He was 
therefore summoned to appear be- 
fore his Holiness in person, but he 
excused himself from obeying the 
summons, alleging the perils of the 
journey, from the unsettled state of 
the country. He was accordingly 
pronounced contumacious and accur- 
sed. 

In 1483 he went to Florence, in- 


duced probably by the gracious invi- . 


tation of Lorenzo de Medici (who 
drew to that city with much assidui- 
ty men of learning and talent,) as 
well as attachment to his maternal 
connexions. Here he was appoint- 
ed Prior of the monastery of St. 
Mark, and obtained such influence 
over the minds of the citizens, that 
he seemed by tacit consent to unite 
the office of pastor, governor, and 
judge, in hisown person. They de- 
ferred to his counsel in all public as- 
semblies, and appealed to him as 
umpire to settle their domestic dis- 
putes. At this period, from a mis- 
taken principle of duty, or ensnared 
by an ambitious feeling, he took too 
decided a part in political matters. 
He was of opinion that the Floren- 
tines would prosper in proportion as 
they adhered to their republican con- 
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stitution; and considered that the 
encroachments of the patricians on 
the rights of their fellow-citizens 
ought to be guarded against; and 
especially the designs cf the house of 
Medici, which he had sagacity 
enough to perceive aimed at nothing 
short of the dictatorship of the state. 
He dreaded the preponderance of 
their power, as knowing that it would 
be employed to uphold principles fa- 
vourable to ecclesiastical and civil 
tyranny. He saw with jealousy the 
measures pursued by Lorenzo, who 
was consulting the political interests 
of his family in the settlement of his 
children. ‘This nobleman had sent 
his eldest son Piero, at the age of 
fourteen to visit the Pope, and culti- 
vate the family interest at Rome, 
designing him for his successor at 
Florence, and uniting him in mar- 
riage to the powerful house of Orsi- 
ni; while he gave his daughter Mad- 
delena to the Pope’s natural son. 
He contrived to procure the nomina- 
tion of his second son Giovanni to a 
cardinalate at the early age of thir 
teen, to the great scandal of the 
church, with a good prospect of his 
elevation to the papal chair; and 
was successful in forming an alliance 
for his third son, Giuliano, with the 
royal house of France, and obtain- 
ing for him the title of Duke of Ne- 
mours. 

The Medicean party, vexed at 
the growing influence of the Reform- 
er, accused him to the court of Rome, 
and another order arrived to silence 
him; for Alexander VI. was con- 
scious, that by his personal immoral- 
ities he had laid himself open to the se- 
verest censures of the bold Domini- 
can, who, while he denounced Rome 
as the spiritual Babylon, did not 
cease to declaim against the vices of 
the conclave. He was accustomed 
also to declare that the church would 
be punished by the just judgment 
of God, and prepared the minds of 
the citizens of Florence to receive the 


French king, Charles the Eighth, 
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who was overrunning Italy with his 
army, as a scourge from heaven ; 
while Piero, who had succeeded his 
deceased father, was forced to flee, 
after giving up his strong holds to the 
victor. An amusing relation is giv- 
en by Comines of an interview which 
took place between himself and Sa- 
vonarola, in which the gay French 
courtier seems to have regarded the 
grave preacher as a person who had 
a special commission fiom God to 
utter prophecies, and whose influ- 
ence might be turned to account in 
behalf of his royal master. He 
went to visit him before the King’s 
arrival, attended by John Francis, a 
Sagacious servant of the court; and 
asking him several questions concern- 
ing the French expedition, received 
such answers as corresponded with 
the future fate of Charles and his al- 
lies in a surprising degree. He de- 
clared, that God would prosper his 
return ; but that as he had neglected 
to follow up the success which Prov- 
idence had granted to his arms, both 
at Rome and Naples, by reforming g 
the church, and punishing the Pope; : 
and had moreover permitted his li- 
centious soldiery to commit many 
disorders in their march, as_ well 
against friends as enemies; he had 
displeased God and provoked his 
vengeance. He added, that he would 
zo himself to the monarch, and make 
ihe same declaration in his presence ; 
a resolution to which he adhered, 
when he was appointed to wait on 
Charles, as agent from the Repub- 
lic, to negociate terms of peace, and 
obtain the restitution of the places 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
French. 

His integrity, on this occasion, 
was similar to the faithfulness which 
he had shown at the dying bed of 
his patron, Lorenzo. But the mod- 
ern biographer of that celebrated 
character, writes under impressions 
unfavourable to the memory of the 
divine. Qualified, by literary taste 
and historic information, to narrate 
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the circumstances of the revival of @ 
learning in Italy, he was, perhaps, 


less able to appreciate the motives 
and principles of a man like Savo- 
narola. In giving an account of the 


learned ecclesiastics, favoured by| 


Lorenzo, he speaks with an evident 7% 


feeling of preference for Mariano, 
whose polished addresses would be | 
better relished by the refined associ- 7 
ates of the ruler of Florence; while } 
the Prior of St. Mark is stigmatized | 
as a fanatic, affecting superior sanc- 9 ; 
tity, arrogant, coarse, and seditious. Jlated li 
This sinc 


ence existed between -the two | minded 


preachers, as was afterwards seen | 


>‘Withe 


The truth is, that the same differ- | 


between Luther and Erasmus, and 


still must exist between the honest 7 
messenger of the cross, and the can- 7 quitting 
didate for applause on the score of | 


> mark th 


oratorical talent or refined phraseol- 


ogy. But which was the more suc- [ 
cessful in persuading sinners to turn | 


from the error of their ways? We 


hear little of the effect of the discour- 7 


ses of Mariano, except those feelings 
of admiration and sympathy which 
he excited in the patricians of Flor- 
ence; while Savonarola was the 
honoured instrument of enlightening 
the minds of his countrymen, from 
the Prince of Misandola to the low- 
est mechanic. Lorenzo, at their last 
interview, desired to make his con- 
fession and receive absolution. The 
Prior exhorted him to adhere to the 
true faith; to enjoin the restitution of 
property which had been unjustly 
obtained ; and, moreover, to provide 
for the re-establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic; to which 


latter requisition Lorenzo not choos~ | 


ing to reply, he left him without pro- 
nouncing the form of absolution. 
Mr. Roscoe doubts the accuracy of 
this statement; and having noticed 
a conversation between the dying 
man and his friends Politiano and 
Pico, he observes, “ This interview 
was scarcely terminated, when a vis- 
itor of a very different character ar- 
rived. This was the haughty and 
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‘ival of} 
erhaps, | snthusiastic Savonarola, who pro- 
motives Mpably thought that in the last mo- 


nents of agitation and of suffering, 
of the he might be enabled to collect mate- 
ed by “rials for his factious purposes. With 
evident | apparent charity and kindness, the 
ariano, priest exhorted Lorenzo to remain 
uld be ‘firm in the Catholic faith, to which 
associ- |) Lorenzo professed his strict_adher- 

He then required an avowal 


- Savo-! 


while | ence. 
latized | go! his intention, in case of his recov- 
sanc- ery, to live a virtuous and well-regu- 
litious. Ylated life; to this he also signified 
differ- za sincere assent. Lastly, he re- 

two } minded him, that, if needful, he ought 
Fito bear his death with fortitude. 


} seen 
, and | ‘ With cheerfulness,’ replied Lorenzo, 
10nest : ‘if such be the will of God.’ On his 
e can- } quitting the room, Lorenzo called 
ore of g bim back; and as an unequivocal 
aseol- |) mark that he harboured in his bo- 
e suc- B som no resentment against him for 
» turn ff the i injuries which he had received, 
We ) requested the priest would bestow 
cour- | upon him his benediction; with 
‘lings | which he instantly complied, Loren- 
vhich | zo making the usual responses with 
Flor- | a firm and collected voice.” The 
the | injuries here alluded to, were his op- 
‘ning | position to Medicean encroachment, 
from © and his refusal of paying certain 
low- | marks of homage to his patron, 
rlast | which he conceived to border on 
con- e adulation. 
The — During the civil disturbances, Sa- 
ythe | vonarola deemed it prudent to ab- 
yn of & stain from preaching; but the peo- 
istly ‘ ple were earnest in their entreaties, 
vide | that he would resume his public 
nde- lectures; to which, he at length 
hich consented, feeling, perhaps, with 
oos~ | Jeremiah, that “ the word was asa 
pros | fire in his bones,’ which required 
ion. | vent. In his discourses, he aimed 
y of » at a simple declaration of the truth, 
ced | and challenging all men to prove, if 
‘ing | he taught any thing contrary to 
and © Scripture. In an epistle, addressed 
iew | by the Florentines to the Pope, he 
vis- : is declared to have “ inculcated 
ar- |) justice, recommended an equality of 
ind =| rights, checked the designs of ambi- 


tion, exhorted parents to bring up 
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children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, persuaded women 
to lay aside vain ornaments and fol- 
low Christ, and instructed youth to 
seek principally the knowledge of the 
actions of Christ and his saints.” 
Nardi, the historian of Florence, has 
borne an honourable testimony to his 
character: ‘I considered him as a 
man who did not give much attention 
to public life, but whose general dis- 
course was concerning ethics, and es- 
pecially the true and Christian phi- 
losophy. And as to his political 
doctrine, of which so much has been 
said, his endeavour undoubtedly was 
to dispose the minds of our citizens 
to receive the form of a good and 
wholesome government.” 

In the commotions which occur- 
red at Florence, between the aristo- 
cratical and democratical parties, 
there were excesses committed on 
both sides, which must have sensibly 
grieved the spirit of Savonarola ; 
though, like Cobham in England, he 
has had to bear a load of “obloquy, 
and been represented as the instiga- 
tor of mischiefs, with which he cer- 
tainly had no concern. It suited, 
however, the more violent of the re- 
publieans to borrow the sanction of 
hisname. On the expulsion of the 
Medici from Florence, twenty citi- 
zens were invested with the power 
of raising money, and of electing 
the chief magistrates. ‘This meas- 
ure was disliked by that portion of 
the commonalty, more immediately 
attached to the Prior, who prevailed 
to establish the government, on a 
more popular basis. Disgraceful 
scenes followed, and the rancour of 
the opposite factions, rose to alarm- 
ing heights. 

‘In 1497 , a scarcity happening un- 
der the popular government, the mob 
was enraged, and expressed some 
discontent against their leaders. Pie- 
ro de Medici, made an attempt to re- 
gain admission to the city, having 
concerted a plan of counter-revolu- 
tion with his adherents, who were to 
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aid him in his enterprise, when he 
should approach the gates ona cer- 
tain night, with some troops from the 
Venetians, and from the Orsini fami- 
ly. But their march being obstruct- 
ed by a heavy rain, they were delay- 
ed so long beyond the appointed 
time, that the conspiracy was detect- 
ed, and the plan frustrated. Con- 
trary to the wish of Savonarola, five 
of the offending particians were be- 
headed in one day. 

The aristocratical faction, foment- 
ing the discontent respecting the 
scarcity, and contriving to throw the 
blame of the executions on the Pri- 
or, encouraged the Pope to take 
measures against him as a heretic, 
and excited two Franciscans to op- 
pose his tenets in the pulpit ; while 
Savonarola called in the assistance 
of Dominic da Pescia, a friar of his 
own convent. A strange story is 
told by some authors, that this Do- 
minic offered to walk through the 
fire in confirmation of his friend’s 
doctrines, and that Rondinelli, a 
Franciscan, consented to a similar 
experiment, in proof of their hete- 
rodoxy ; but that, when the day of 
trial came, they could not agree on 
the preliminaries of the ordeal.— 
The tale, if truly reported, is a 
melancholy instance of the fanati- 
cism of the age. 

However this be, after an ob- 
stinate contest, the enemies of Sa- 
vonarola succeeded in arresting him, 
with Dominic, and Silvester, anoth- 
er friar, his associates. In prison, 
he composed a meditation on the 
thirty-first Psalm, which has been 
highly valued for its spirituality. A 
Papal legate arriving at Florence, 
they were brought before him, and 
severely threatened, but witnessed a 
good confession. Two commis- 
sioners were, therefore, appointed to 
try them, with some of the chief cit- 
izeng as assessors, when they were 

















































[May, 3828.] 
arraigned on the following charges: 4 a 
That they held the doctrine of free , 
justification, through faith in Christ— 
that they maintained the necessity 
of administering the communion in” 1, rea 
both kinds—that they despised Pa" tors of L 
pal indulgences and pardons—that |, Thor 
they accused the priesthood of wick- (., elfor 
ed living—that they denied the 
Pope’s supremacy—that they re. 
garded auricular confession as un-_ 
necessary-—that they had stirred up_ 
the citizens to revolt and sedition—_ 
and that they had declared that 
Italy must be cleansed by God’s 
scourge, for the manifold wicked- 
ness of the princes and clergy. Be- 
ing demanded if they would recant, 
they answered, that, through God’s | 
help, they would continue in his ¥ways con 
truth to the end. , as @ 
Savonarola was cruelly tortured, |). ne tin 
and, losing his senses under the ago- |) yright 
ny, uttered some expressions which | Fg 
they called a recantation. Roscoe) oo nen 
says, “he betrayed his weakness, ’ followin, 
and acknowledged the fallacy of his 
pretensions, to supernatural pow- “i o 
ers.* Perhaps he humbled himself!) advice | 
before God in his extremity, and la-) most ne: 
mented the workings of spiritual | and upo 
pride, under the subtle snare of pop- ourable 
ularity. He was ordered for exe-| suredly 
cution the next day, which was the up in yc 
23d of May, 1498. They were” of relig 
all three hanged in the market- | towards 
place, their bodies being afterwards | towards 
burnt, and the ashes thrown into the © of the h 
Arno. | to the t 
The writings of Savonarola were ber ofa 
numerous, abounding with excellent highest 
sentiment. Among them, are ex-| warmes 
pository discourses, on most parts of |) and pra 
Scripture ; a treatise against astro- | tue whe 
logical divination ; five books on the tions te 
simplicity of the Christian life; four _ will’, 
others, on the truth of Christianity ; | ards hi 
a lament of the spouse of Christ, | most g 
against false apostles, and some those h 
valuable meditations. - of hisr 
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In reading a few days ago the Let- 
ters of Lord Chatham to his Neph- 
ew Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord 
wick- Camelford, while pursuing his stud- 
, the jes at Cambridge, I could not help 
7 © being struck with the earnestness 
we = with which he recommends to the 
ed UPa young student an early attention to 
Ol religion. I send you his remarks,— 
Fe not because Christianity needs the 
od favourable opinion even of the Earl 


sed pa: 
—that 


“— of Chatham,—but to remind the 

< * shallow unbelievers, into whose 
ant, © 

,.? hands your paper may fall, that the 

God si y p p 5 ] 


‘great ones of the earth have not al- 
iways considered the fear of God as 
a blot on their fair fame. At the 


in his 


ured, isame time, itis gratifying to every 
hich Supright mind, to find the greatest 
y 
NCH F esatesman of his age inculcating such 
oscoe 


‘sentiments as are contained in the 


NESS, © following extract :— 


f his 
pow- ‘I come now to the part of the 
mself 7 advice I have to offer you, which 
d la-" most nearly #ncerns your welfare, 
ritual © and upon which every good and hon- 
pop-  ourable purpose of your life will as- 
exe- suredly turn; | mean, the keeping 
3 the up in your heart the true sentiments 
were of religion. If you are not right 
rket- — towards God, you can never be so 
ards | towards man: the noblest sentiment 
the © of the human breast is here brought 
to the test. Is gratitude in the num- 

were ber ofaman’s virtues? If it be, the 
lent highest benefactor demands the 
ex- | warmest returns of gratitude, love, 
ts of © and praise. Ifa man wants this vir- 
itro- | tue where there are infinite obliga- 
the | tions to excite and quicken it, he 
four __will/,e likely to want all others tow- 
ity; ards his fellow-creatures, whose ut- 
rist, || most gifts are poor, compared to 
ome those he daily receives at the hands 
of his never-failing Almighty friend. 
Remember thy creator in the days 

of thy youth, is big with the deéep- 

est wisdom: The fear of the Lord 
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is the beginning of wisdom ; and 
an upright heart, that is under- 
standing. This is eternally true, 
whether the wits and rakes of Cam- 
bridge allow it or not: nay, 1 must 
add of this religious wisdom, Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her puths are peace, whatever 
your young gentlemen of pleasure 
think ofa and a bottle, a taint- 
ed health and battered constitution. 
Hold fust therefore by this sheet-an- 
chor of happiness, RELIGION 3 you 
will often want it in the times of most 
imminent danger; the storms and 
tempests of life. Cherish true reli- 
gion as preciously as you will fly, 
with abhorrence and contempt, su- 
perstition and enthusiasm. The 
first is the perfection and glory of the 
human nature ; the two last the dep- 
ravation and disgrace of it. Re- 
member the essence of religion is, a 
heart void of offence towards God 
and man; not subtle, speculative o- 
pinions, but an active, vital princi- 
ple of faith. 

Go on, my dear child, in the ad- 
mirable disposition you have towards 
all that is right and good, and make 
yourself the leve and admiration of 
the world. I have neither paper 
nor words to tell you how tenderly 

I am yours. 





i 


For the Churchman’s Magazice. 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF SCHISM. 


Among other features of our na- 
tional character which strike a for- 
eigner with some surprize, the facili- 
ty with which we change from one 
religious denomination to another is 
not the least remarkable. When 
I say we, 1 do not mean the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, so 
much as the various classes of dis- 
senters from it, which make up the 
bulk of our population. It some. 
how happens, that the bond of at. 
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aid him in his enterprise, when he 
should approach the gates ona cer- 
tain night, with some troops from the 
Venetians, and from the Orsini fami- 
ly. But their march being obstruct- 
ed by a heavy rain, they were delay- 
ed so long beyond the appointed 
time, that the conspiracy was detect- 
ed, and the plan frustrated. Con- 
trary to the wish of Savonarola, five 
of the offending particians were be- 
headed in one day. 

The aristocratical faction, foment- 
ing the discontent respecting the 
scarcity, and contriving to throw the 
blame of the executions on the Pri- 
or, encouraged the Pope to take 
measures against him as a heretic, 
and excited two Franciscans to op- 
pose his tenets in the pulpit ; while 
Savonarola called in the assistance 
of Dominic da Pescia, a friar of his 
own convent. A strange story is 
told by some authors, that this Do- 
minic offered to walk through the 
fire in confirmation of his friend’s 
doctrines, and that Rondinelli, a 
Franciscan, consented to a similar 
experiment, in proof of their hete- 
rodoxy ; but that, when the day of 
trial came, they could not agree on 
the preliminaries of the ordeal.— 
The tale, if truly reported, is a 
melancholy instance of the fanati- 
cism of the age. 

However this be, after an ob- 
stinate contest, the enemies of Sa- 
vonarola succeeded in arresting him, 
with Dominic, and Silvester, anoth- 
er friar, his associates. In prison, 
he composed a meditation on the 
thirty-first Psalm, which has been 
highly valued for its spirituality. A 
Papal legate arriving at Florence, 
they were brought before him, and 
severely threatened, but witnessed a 
good confession. Two commis- 
sioners were, therefore, appointed to 
try them, with some of the chief cit- 
izens as assessors, when they were 
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arraigned on the following charges: ~ 
That they held the doctrine of free” 
justification, through faith in Christ~ 7 
that they maintained the necessity 
of administering the communion in” 
both kinds—that they despised pa. _ 
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they accused the priesthood of wick. | 
ed living—that they denied the £ 
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Italy must be cleansed by God’s & 
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help, they would continue in his)? 
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ny, uttered some expressions which; ' 
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and acknowledged the fallacy of his)™ 
pretensions, to supernatural pow-)) 
ers.* Perhaps he humbled himselfl 
before God in his extremity, and la-) 
mented the workings of spiritual and t 
pride, under the subtle snare of pop- 7 oural 
ularity. He was ordered for exe- 7 
cution the next day, which was the) up in 
23d of May, 1498. They were of re 
all three hanged in the market- & towa 
place, their bodies being afterwards |— towa 
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and la-most nearly #ncerns your welfare, 
spiritual and upon which every good and hon- 
of pop-Fourable purpose of your life will as- 
for exe-) suredly turn; [ mean, the keeping 
was the’ up in your heart the true sentiments 
py were of religion. If you are not right 
market- towards God, you can never be so 
erwards — towards man: the noblest sentiment 
into the 7 of the human breast is here brought 

2 to the test. Is gratitude in the num- 
la were ber of aman’s virtues ? If it be, the 
xcellent highest benefactor demands the 
are ex- warmest returns of gratitude, love, 
parts of © and praise. Ifa man wants this vir- 
t astro-” tue where there are infinite obliga- 
son the — tions to excite and quicken it, he 
e; four — will/,e likely to want all others tow- 
lianity ;  ards‘his fellow-creatures, whose ut- 
Christ, — most gifts are poor, compared to 
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of his never-failing Almighty friend. 
Remember thy creator in the days 
of thy youth, is big with the déep- 
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is the beginning of wisdom ; and 
an upright heart, that is under- 
standing. This is eternally true, 
whether the wits and rakes of Cam- 
bridge allow it or not: nay, 1 mast 
add of this religious wisdom, Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her puths are peace, whatever 
your young gentlemen of pleasure 
think of a and a bottle, a taint- 
ed health and battered constitution. 
Hold fast therefore by this sheet-an- 
chor of happiness, RELIGION 3; you 
will often want it in the times of most 
imminent danger ; the storms and 
tempests of life. Cherish true reli- 
gion as preciously as you will fly, 
with abhorrence and contempt, su- 
perstition and enthusiasm. The 
first is the perfection and glory of the 
human nature ; the two last the dep- 
ravation and disgrace of it. Re- 
member the essence of religion is, a 
heart void of offence towards God 
and man; not subtle, speculative o- 
pinions, but an active, vital princi- 
ple of faith. 

Go on, my dear child, in the ad- 
mirable disposition you have towards 
all that is right and good, and make 
yourself the leve and admiration of 
the world. I have neither paper 
nor words to tell you how tenderly 

I am yours. 
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ON THE PREVALENCE OF SCHISM. 


Among other features of our na- 
tional character which strike a for- 
eigner with some surprize, the facili- 
ty with which we change from one 
religious denomination to another is 
not the least remarkable. When 
I say we, 1 do not mean the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, so 
much as the various classes of dis- 
senters from it, which make up the 
bulk of our population. It some. 
how happens, that the bond of at. 
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tachment between the members of a 
religious association and the body to 
which they belong, is easily broken; 
and hence, in no country in the world, 
Scotland perhaps excepted, is the re- 
ligious public so divided and sub-di- 
vided by the ramifications of schism, 
as in the United States. 

This peculiarity in our character 
may, I think, be easily accounted for ; 
and is referable to the want of a pub- 
lic formulary of devotion, and a 
ministry, whose validity is unques- 
tioned. When the Puritans seceded 
from the English Church, it was 
without any foresight of the dissen- 
sions into which they were soon to 
fall themselves. In discarding the 
Litany, and along with it, the i pis- 
copal form of government, they lost 
a bond ef union for which they had 
nothing to substitute; and they soon 
found their new institutions becom- 
ing a prey to every daring innovator. 
Scarcely had the Presbyterians had 
time to organize their Synods, As- 
semblivs, &c., when a party of rest- 
less spirits began to raise a clamour 
against them, as unauthorized in- 
fringements of that “liberty where- 
with Christ had made them free.” 

In the progress of their discoveries, 
they found that each congregation, 
with a minister of their own ordain- 
ing at their head, was a complete 
church of Christ, and subject to no 
regulations but those of their own 
making. ‘Then arose certain men, 
who maintained that it was needful 
to be plunged, and refused to hold 
communion with any who were bap- 
tized in infancy, and in the usual 
way. A considerable degree of pu- 
rity of doctrine, mingled however 
with more or less of fanaticism, was 
maintained in each of these sects; 
tiJl latterly, we are told, they are 
abandoning, not only their Calvin- 
ism, but their less doubtful points of 
faith, for the philosophical specula- 
tions of Priestly, Belsham, and other 
neophytes of the Socinian school. 
{n Scotland, too, one may reckon up 













































On the. Prevalence of Schism. i 


no less than twelve or thirteen rami” 
fications of seceders from the «Eg a 
tablished Kirk,” between whom therel 
is little or no christian commun. # 
ion;—with such marvellous facility § 
do men strike off into new by-paths, 7 
when they have left “the good old” 
way.” 

As New England was originally 
settled by dissenters who very soon © 
began to take the liberty of dissent. 
ing from each other; and as theyll 
had neither Liturgy, nor any tried 
form of Ecclesiastical government; — 
and a part of them at least thought’ ; 
an ordination by a committee of § 
lawyers, merchants and farmers* was © 
sufficiently Apostolical, there is lit- 7 
tle difficulty in accounting for the > 
readiness with which our population 4 
falls into the ranks of any new sect. 
Schisms are easily made from reli-| sa 
gious societies, whose institutions are] 
but of yesterday A man whof 
holds any ordination to be valid : or 
rather, who is ignorant of the fact, 
that the Apostles vested the power off 
ordaining, solely, in the Order of] 
Bishops, and that for more than fif- 
teen hundred years, none but Bish-@ 
ops attempted to ordain, will not be® 
much disturbed, at the idea of en-7 
listing under the banners of any @ 
new teacher, nor will he scrupulous- 
ly enquire, by whom that teacher 7 
was sent. If he likes the man and @ 
his doctrine, he is satisfied. If a¥ 
still more highly gifted teacher, of 4; 
still another name, appears in the — 
neighbourhood, there is nothing in 
the world to hinder him from chan- — 
ging again. He has no Liturgy, 4 









* Vide Cambridge Platform. Mr. 
Sparkes, a modern Unitarian, gives F 
us to understand, that the idea of aay 7 
other ordination, than an agreement be- 
tween pastor and people, is ridiculous! 
One scarcely knows which to admire 
most—the impudence, or ignorance, 
displayed in this remark. Yet Trum- & 
bull’s Hist. of Conn. suppplies us with © 
many consecrations to the holy office, 7 
by the hands of a committee of laymen! 
‘; 
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. aciity Wean find one to his taste, it matters 
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good olf If well-informed Churchmen dis- 
play a strength of attachment to 
their order, which restrains them, 
under the most unfavourable circum- 
tances, from wandering into other 
Folds, it it is because they have some- 
thing to be attached to—something 
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thought jof the gifts and talents of their minis- 
se of Yer. The Church, with them, is some- 
crs” way hing more than an accidental assem- 
e is lit. Dlage of people, with a lay-exhorter at 
for the heir head, or a minister ordained by 
pulation “hemselves. They believe that no 
ew sect. 7 , 


“)3man can lawfully “ ¢ake this hon- 
our to himself ;” but that, to an in- 

ernal call, must be joined an exter- 
in whofP nal consecration to the office, by a 
separate order of men, in whom 
S85 that power has been exclusively 
=e ) vested from the days of the Apos- 
rder off@tles. While they retain this con- 
han fif-} viction, it is impossible for them to 
amalgamate with any of the Sects, 


not bel} which have cast off a ministry which 


of en- @ they are obliged to consider divine. 
»* 80Y) Their Liturgy, too, is endeared to 
pulous- © them by its antiquity—by its inhe- 
leacher J rent excellence, and fitness for the 
Gna" nurposes of public devotion, and 

If a by the experience they have had of 
her, of git tendency, to nourish practical 
1D the i piety in the heart. In their Articles 
ing 11 of Faith, they find, also, a temper- 
_chan-|~ ance and moderation of doctrine, 
iturgy, _ which admirably contrasts with the 


‘crude and incoherent speculations 


ne fact 


Pon ng indulged in, by many of the Secta- 
of any | ties. On all these accounts, they 


ent be- _ possess, as a religious body, a stabili- 
ulous! — ity of character, and an attachment 
admire ~ to the Apostolic institutions, which 
rance, —~ are not liable to be affected’ by the 


Meee popular and fleeting fashions of the 
office, day. 
ymen! | — It is plain, however, that all these 


» superiour advantages will be for- 


feited, whenever Churchmen shall 
cease to explore the foundations on 
which they stand. They ought to 
be convinced, that ignorance of her 
institutions, will prove the deadliest 
enemy of the Church She has 
nothing to fear from temperate con- 
troversy ; but her safety is greatly 
endangered by the prevalence of an 
indolent, luke-warm spirit, which 
shrinks from the labour of enquiry. 
A free and extensive range of en- 
quiry, has brought many within her 
pale ; but it was never the means of 
rendering any of her members dis- 
satisfied. If it is a feature of the 
present times to receive new doc- 
trines on trust, and admit innova- 
tions with ease, we ought to be dou- 
bly watchiul over our institutions, 
and to stand prepared to repel the 
silent encroachments of errour—the 
insiduous advances of schism, and 
the confident assaults of open and 
avowed adversaries. P. 


eI 
ANECDOTE OF DIDEROT. 
[ EXTRACTED. | 


This infidel philosopher had a 
Christian Servant, to whom he had 
been kind, and who waited on him 
in his last illness. ‘The servant took 
a tender interest in the melancholy 
situation of his master, who was just 
about to leave this world without any 
preparation for another. ‘Though a 
young man, he ventured one day, 
when engaged about his master’s 
person, to remind him that he had a 
soul and to admonish him in a re- 
spectful way, not to lose the last op- 
portunity of attending to its welfare. 
Diderot heard him with attention, 
melted into tears and thanked him. 
He even consented to let the young 
man introduce a clergyman ; whom 
he would probably have continued 
to admit to his chamber, if his infi- 
del friends would have suffered the 
clergyman to repeat his visits. 
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This story may furnish us with a 
useful lesson. We are often deter- 
red from an endeavour to do good 
by conceiving that the attempt will 
be in vain. Yet surely it becomes 
us to beware, that we lose no oppor- 
tunity of being serviceable to anoth- 
er, especially in his highest concerns, 
by an idea of the improbability of 
success. We may be mistaken in 
that respect. 

A word in season, uttered in a 
becoming spirit, may have more ef- 
fect, than we think we have reason 
to expect. The words of truth, spo- 
ken in simplicity and love, have pow- 
er in cases which appear to be despe- 
rate. The hardest heart may be 
softened by them ; the most learned 
and philosophick man, the man 
whose mind is fortified by a whole 
life of prejudice, may not be able to 
resist their force. Let the Christian 
remember this; and however low 
his situation in life, let him be desir- 
ous freely to impart what he has 
freely received. But especially, 
when he sees a fellow creature in the 
last extremity, then let him recollect, 
that as the dying man’s opportunity 
of receiving is near its close, so is the 
living man’s opportunity of commu- 
nicating. Let him call to mind the 
faithful servant of Diderot; and 
amidst his other kind offices to the 
sick and dying, let him endeavour to 
do something for the benefit of the 
departing soul. 


CALVLN’S LITURGY. 


Messrs. Editors :— 

As I have heard a doubt express- 
ed whether Calvin composed and 
used a public Liturgy in his church 
at Geneva, I send you the following 
extract from Le Mercier’s History 
of that Church, published near a 
hundred years ago. Le Mercier re- 
sided for many years at Geneva, and 
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afterwards became Pastor of a rend, 4 In 
Church in Boston. the ste 
“He (Calvin) composed als} ry’s cl 
about that time a Form of Church follow 
Pravers,and another for the ad « {1 
ministr ation of both Sacraments, os some « 


and for Marrying, for the use ofa ry’s Li 
the Church of Geneva; which Form,” of it ¢ 


hath been received in the French i yscasi 






Reformed Churches, and others.” his ch 
Hooker, too, speaks of “som: © knowr 
question moved” by them “ which | writte 
fled beyond seas in the days of Queen’ 7 — 
Mary ; some contenting themselves: ~ wart 
abroad with the use of their own © and or 
service-book, at home authorised be. ~ mate 
fore their departure out of their) At 
realm ; others liking better the Com ~ truth 
= carele 

mon Prayer-book of Geneva trans) ¥)5-) 
lated.” ‘That Calvin used a public pened 
Form of Prayer, is about as certain)§ ally p 
as that he was pastor of a church at : struck 
Geneva. me power 
© value 

m deterr 

——- suits : 
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REMAINS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE) #9 this 
= societ 

It is now a considerable number wari 
of years, since the admirers of early) whose 
talent and piety were gratified byt He 2 
the publication of the Remains of) till H 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE, in two vol-” beg: 
umes, by R. Southey ; and there!” ¢ieng 


were probably few readers of that! of thi 


interesting work, who did not enter-| 7 himse 
tain the hope that another selection,” a — 
from the writings of the departed) wake 
bard, would some day be given to F to tl 
the world. This hope was so often > chan; 
expressed to Mr. S. that he has late-- 7 gious 
ly been induced to add another vol-| ~ ‘9 de! 
ume to the “ Remains,” which is lit > , | 
tleif at all inferiour to its predecessors 4 pes. 
in its power to interest its readers. 4 given 
We are not about to review it, which ~ Henr 
would be a neeediess task ; but to se- - differ 
lect a few passages, both i in prose v in or 
and verse, which we think will be ~ Dieta 
read with most pleasure, by the ad" jyctr 
mirers of his first published “ Re pron 
mains,” » here 

» tinue 


pe 


is 
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In his preface, Mr. S. corrects 
‘the statement he first gave of Hen- 
ry’s conversion from unbelief, in the 


Church} following words. 
the ad.) ‘| take this opportunity of making 
rament; some additions to the Account of Hen- 
. use of ry’s Life ; and especially, to that part 
+h Form, of it concerning the manner in which 
. ‘he received those strong religious im- 
French) pressions which permanently stamped 
ers.” |“ his character. The facts* were not 
“some | known to me when that account was 
‘‘ which | written; they are now stated on the 
f Queen’ { authority of the Rev. R. W. Almond, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Nottingham, who 
-msel ves r was his fellow-student at Wintringham, 
eir OWN ~and one of his earliest and most inti- 
rised be. § mate friends. 

of thei)» Ata time when Henry doubted the 
) truth of Christianity, and professed a 

he Com ~ te , Ts 
* careless indifference concerning 1t,— 
@ trans > which he was far from feeling,—it hap- 
a public pened that Mr. Almond was accident- 
certain) ® ally present ata death-bed, and was so 
hurch atl struck with what he then saw of the 
>) power and influence and inestimable 
© value of religion. that he formed a firm 


he determination to renounce all such pur- 
») suits as were not strictly compatible 
© withit. That he might not be shaken 
WHITE, 10 this resolution, he withdrew from the 

© society of all those persons whose ridi- 
cule or censure he feared; and was 
particularly careful to avoid Henry of 
whose raillery he stood most in dread. 
He anxiously shunned him therefore ; 
till Henry, who would not suffer an in- 
timacy of long standing to be broken off 
he knew not why, called upon his 
friend, and desired to know the cause 
of this unaccountable conduct towards 
himself and their common acquaint- 
ance. 
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lection,” : 
Mr. Almond, who had received him 

leparted anit 

: © with trembling and reluctance, replied 

iven tO© to this expostulation, that a total 

so often! > change had been effected in his reli- 

las late-- gious views, and that he was prepared 


er vol. todefend his opinions and conduct, if 


WER. Laie eee 


ies Wai Tans 


th is lit > ! 
> *Itwill be observed, that this state- 
PCeSSOrS | ‘ 
* ment differs materially from what is 
readers. | = . 


, which Henry’s friends are desirous, that the 
ut tose- ~ difference should thus be pointed out, 
1 prose in order to expose the pretentions ofa 
will be. PeTson_who advertises himself as the 
“— tutorof Henry Kirke White, and the 
the ad*"” instrument of his conversion! How 
| * Rey ) groundless the latter assertion is, is 

' here shown ; and as for tutorage, it con- 

~ tinued not more than five or six weeks. 


» given in the original memoir ; and 
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Henry would allow the Bible to be the 
word of truth aod the standard of ap- 
peal. Upon this, Henry exclaimed in 
a tone of strong emotion :—‘* Good 
God, you surely regard me in a worse 
light than I deserve !”— His friend pro- 
ceeded to say, that what he had said 
was from a conviction that they had no 
common ground on which to contend, 
Henry having more than once suggest- 
ed, that the book of Isaiah was an epic, 
and that of Job a dramatic, poem. He 
then stated what the change was which 
had taken place in his own views and 
intentions, and the motives of his pres- 
ent conduct. From the manner in 
which Henry listened, it became evi- 
dent that his mind was ill at ease, and 
that he was no-way satisfied with bim- 
self. His friend, therefore, who had 
expected to be assailed ina tone of 
triumphant superiority by one in the 

ride and youthfal confidence of great 
intellectual powers, and, as yet igno- 
rant of his own ignorance, found himself 
unexpectedly called upon to act the 
monitor ; and putting into his hands 
Scott’s ** Force of Truth,” which lay 
on the table, intreated him to take it 
with him, and _ pursue it at his leisure. 

The book produced little effect, and 
was returned wiih disapprobation-— 
Men differ as much in mind as in coun- 
tenance : some are to be awakened by 
passionate exhortation, or vehement 
reproof, appealing to their fears and ex- 
citing their imagination ; others yield 
to force of argument, or, upon slow en- 
quiry, to the accumuiation of historic- 
al testimony and moral proofs; there 
are others, in whom the innate princi- 
ple of our nature retains more of its ori- 
ginal strength, and these are led by 
their inward monitor into the way of 
peace. Henry was of this class. His 
intellect might have been on the watch 
to detect a flaw in evidence, a defect- 
ive argument, or an illogical inference : 
but, in his heart, he felt that there is no 
happiness, no rest without religion : 
and in him who becomes willing to be- 
lieve, the root of infidelity is destroyed. 
Mr. Almond was about to enter Cam- 
bridge ; and on the evening before his 
departure for the University, Heury re- 
quested that he would accompany: him 
to the little room, which he called his 
study. ‘* We had no sooner entered,” 
says Mr. Almond, ‘* than he burst into 
tears, and declared, that his anguish of 
mind was insupportable. He intreated 
that I would kneel down and pray for 
him : and most cordiaily were our tears 
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and supplications mingled at that inter- 
esting moment. When I took my 
leave, he exclaimed :—‘ What must I 
do !—You are the only friend to whom 
1 can apply in this agonizing state, and 
you are about to leave me. My litera- 
ry associates are all inclined to deism. 
I have no one with whom I can commu- 
nicate !” 

An extract, from one of Henry’s 
letters to the same Mr. Almond, may 
serve as a comment on the foregoing 
relation. 

‘** My dear friend, I cannot adequate- 
ly express what l owe to you on the 
score of religion. I told Mr. Robinson 
you were the first instrument of my be- 
ing brought to think deeply on religious 
subjects ; and I feel more and more ev- 
ery day, that if it had not been for you 
I might most probably, have been buri- 
ed in apathy and unconcern. Though 
I am in a great measure blessed,—l 
mean blessed with faith, now pretty 
steadfast, and heavy convictions, | am 
far from being happy. My sins have 
been of a dark hue, and manifold: | 
have made Fume my God, and Ambi- 
tion my shrine. I have placed all my 
hopes on the things of this world. 1 
have knelt to Dagon; | have worship- 
ed the evil creations of my own proud 
heart, and God had well nigh turned 
his countenance from me in wrath; 
perhaps one step further, and he might 
have shut me for ever from his rest. I 
now turn my eyes to Jesus, my saviour, 
my atonement, with hope and confi- 
dence : he will not repulse the implor- 
ing penitent ; his arms are oper to all, 
they are open even to me; and in re- 
turn for such a mercy, what can I do 
less than dedicate my whole life to his 
service? My thoughts would fain recur 
at intervals to my former delights, but 
Jam now on my guard to restrain and 
keep them in. I know now where they 
ought to concentre, and with the bless- 
ing of God, they shall there all tend. 

My next publication of poems will 
be solely religious. I shall not destroy 
those of a different nature, which now 
lie before me, but they will, most prob- 
ably, sleep in my desk, until in the good 
time of my great Lord and Master, I 
shall receive my passport from this 
world of vanity. lam now bent on a 
higher errand than that of the attain- 
ment of poetical fame ; poetry, in fu- 
ture, will be my relaxation, not my em- 
ployment.-—Adieu to literary ambi- 
tion! *“*You do not aspire to be prime 
minister,” said Mr. Robinson, ‘* you 
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covet a higher character; to be the | His 
humblest among those who minister tg 4 
their Maker.” i 
There would perhaps be little pro. 7 
priety in extracting the following sen. % 
timents, if censoriousness were a ‘pus in} 
vice peculiar to Nottingham. 
* When in Notungham, 1 gave way 
too much to a practice, which prevails 
there ina shameful degree, of sitting in 
judgment on the attainments and expe. 7 
rience of others. At this time, there ou ca 
was darkness enoughin my own heart, ¥ 
to have employed all my attention, andj® 
I think it may be generally asserted, % 
that those who are the readiest to exam. 
ine others, are the most backward to 
examine themselves ; that the more we | 
feel inclined to scrutinize our brother 7 
Christians with severity, the less able ~ 
are we to endure such a scrutiny our- 





at any degree of perfection, we must 7 
have less tongue and more heart work. 7 
Ifa man be faithful to his eonvictions, 7 
he will find too much to do at home te® 
busy himself with what he has no op-] 
portunities of sufficiently knowing,— 7 
his neighbour's heart. We are to con-| 
sider ourselves at all times-as miserably 7 
ignorant ; and it is only while we do con- 
sider ourselves as such, that we are ina 7 
disposition to learn of a teacher so averse @ 
to the pride of the human heart as Je- 7% 
sus Christ. Il fear, (and I fear, because % 
| have found it so in myself,) that a su- 7 
perficial and too trifling religion has 7 
prevailed too much in Nottingham, 7 
though with many and shining excep- 
lions; and I hope the time will soon 


come, when, with equal zeal, there will 9° 
be greater depth of experience, and )God ¢ 
greater diffidence in the assumption of _rom : 
the office of spiritual inquisiiors. 1 for meet 3s a 
one have laid down my post of dictator, mce s 
by the grace of God never to resume nor 
it; and I should think, and I have little pfession 
doubt you will concur with me, that the pextrer 
. ‘clergy 


authority you possess over the younger bod 
branches of our brotherhood there, , OF 


would be well exercised, in discounte- gighter 
nancing, on every occasion, such a spir- - , a 
it as I have been speaking of. Those hada! 
who feel the most generally talk the ie 4 
least: and it is one way of lessening ~"“ of 
that trembling hope and fearful Jove ot with , 
a young convert, which operates such ° pe , 1 


salutary effects, by suffering him to in- afl 
dulge in remarks on the unawakened, Geel 
or the wealk Christian, as if he were al- 7 3), 4, 
ready admitted, or sure of acceptance, 9. 
and could pronounce the Shibboleth of ~ ty anc 
the genuine church.” 
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His admonitions, addressed to a 
riend who was looking forward to 
he ministry, may be equally service- 
ble te many who are already in it. 
‘6 If you are sincere, and really seri- 
us in your wishes to become a minister 
®f Christ, and if you are convinced it is 
od’s will you should enter that sacred 
fice, you will from this time forward, 
juntil you enter orders, live a life of con- 
‘tant, resolute, and confirmed study. 
Wou cannot, darz not, offer yourself as 
p candidate for the priesthood under the 
consciousness of mental unfitness, aris- 
fos from indolence and volatility of dis- 
hosition ; and remember, that indolence 
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eae a pnd shiftness are not constitutional evils, 
nore we putare such as every man has it in his 
brother — tocure- If you ardently long to 
ess able pecome a public helper in the vineyard 
ny our- of Jesus Christ, you must think that of- 
n arrive give worth labouring for; and he who 
ve must oes not think it worth labouring for, is 
rt work, pot worthy to have it. Although, in 
‘ictions, uathe early ages of the Christian church, 
home to 20d administered more unmediately to 
no op- “the wants of his preachers, so that the 
wing,— bundance of heavenly gifts in a meas- 
to con- maure compensated for the absence of ex- 
iserably |= ernal qualifications; yet, even in those 
do con- yeges, St. Paul exhorts Timothy to 
are ina me give attention to reading ;” and in the 
) averse | Old Testament we read, that there was 
+as Je. 92 school of the prophets; not that we 
because must suppose prophecy a communica- 
at a sy- ble art, but in these academies, young 
ion has men were instructed in letters and met- 
ngham, Trical composition, in order that they 
r excep- *might be fitted for the duties of proph- 
‘ill soon ts Whenever it should please God to 
ere wij] | )call them. | We may learn, too, that 
se. and )God peculiarly selected his messengers 
ption of from these schools, for 4mos meutions 
I for it a8 a matter of wonder that he had 
Reieien pbeen called, although neither a prophet 
resume |2or_ the son of a prophet, (that is, pro- 
ve little fessionally.) In the present day more 
that the extraneous learning is necessary to a 
ounger iclergyman than at any preceding peri- 
there, od, on account of the advanced and en- 
sonia. ‘lightened state of society in general : 
1a spir- but this may very well be dispensed 
Those with ; only leta minister be fully prepa- 
alk the .7¢@ % matters immediately relating to 
semaine ‘his office. In order to this, his attain- 
antes of "ments may soon be enumerated, and 
5 such _ With regular application easily acquir- 
= te in. ed. He should know the Latin, tolera- 
Moned. bly; he should be able to read the 
aaah ob. Greek Testamentcritically; and, above 
tance. all, he should know how to regulate his 
pleth of | 29 actions and thoughts with proprie- 


ty and seriousness; an art only to be 
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learned by much sober and settled 
thought, joined to constant prayer and 
humble trust in God. These are ob- 
jects for which you have time enough, 
though not more than enough. You 
have room for every duty, but none for 
negligence, procrastination, or unstead- 
iness. Excuse my plainness, but I think 
your situation critical; and ifas I have 
my fears, you are yet trifling, I do sol- 
emnly assure you, that I consider your 
trifling as criminal. To leave talents 
like your’s uncultivated, through an 
aversion to application, is a gross abuse 
of God’s blessing, and an insult to his 
goodness. I conceive the fact to be in- 
dubitable, that you may prepare your- 
self fully and completely for the minis- 
try within the usual time, if you choose ; 
and it remains with you to determine 
whether or not you will sacrifice your 
own ease, and your own evil habits, to 
the ministry of God.” 

Every minister, we presume, has 
in his flock a few timid, fearful disci- 
ples, whom he would rejoice to lead 
tothe table of his Master; but in 
whom, a consciousness of unworthi- 
ness prevails over every representa- 
tion he is able to make, of Christ’s 
readiness to receive the weary and 
heavy laden. In vain does he “ try 
each art, reprove each dull delay,” 
in his attempts to “allure to those 
brighter worlds,” which are found in 
this consolitory ordinance of religion. 
In vain does he represent, that a 


deep sense of unworthiness is one of 


the best of all preparations, and the 
very frame of niind to which the Sav- 
iour has promised acceptance. The 
sentiments which Henry expresses, 
in a letter to his brother on this sub- 
ject, are too applicable to the per- 
sons alluded to, not to merit inser- 
tion. 

‘*T am not much surprised at the 
long delay: you have made in your ap- 
proach to the Lord’s table; nor do I 
blame your caution; but remember, 
that there is a difference between hesi- 
tation, on account of the awful nature 
of the ordinance, and the consciousness 
of unfitness ; and hesitation, on account 


of an unwillingness to bind yourself 


with still stronger ties to the profession 
of Christianity. ’ 

You may fear to approach that holy 
table, lest you should again fall awas 
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and your latter state should be worse 
than your first: but you must not ab- 
sent yourself from it, in order that you 
may fall aw vy with less danger to your 
soul. You cannot, by any means, pu- 
rify yourself, so as to become a worthy 
partaker of that blessed ordinance ; but 
you may qualify yourself to partake of 
it, with a quiet conscience, and spiritu- 
al comfort. The very sense of unwor- 
thiness, of which you complain, is the 
best of all possible frames of mind with 
which you can approach the sacred ta- 
ble ; and there can be little doubt, that 
with such an abiding consciousness of 
unfitness about you, God will have re- 
spect to your weakness, and will be- 
stow upon you such an additional por- 
tion of his strength, as shall effectually 
guard you against subsequent tempta- 
tions. A particular blessing, attendant 
on the holy communion, is, that it 
strengthens us in the ways of Christ. 
God seems to have a peculiar care for 
those who have sealed their profession 
with this solemn office ; and Christians 
appear to receive a portion of spiritual 
strength at these periods which bears 
them through, till they again meet at 
the holy mysteries. 

Opport*nities for quiet meditation is a 
great blessing; I wish I knew how to 
appreciate its value. For you, my dear 
brother, be not discouraged; God sees 
your difficulties and will administer to 
your weaknesses; and if after much 
prayer and sertous thought, you can en- 
due yourself with the§garb of humility, 
and knee] a trembling guest at the ta- 
ble of your Redeemer, content even to 
pick up the crumbs that fall from 
it, and deem them far beyond your 
desert; if, I say, you can goto the sa- 
crament with these feelings, never fear 
but our all-blessed and benign Father 
will approve of your offering, and will 
bless you accordingly. Donot, howev- 
er, be hurried into the step by the rep- 
resentations of your friends. Go, then, 
only when your heart, consecrated bv 
prayer, longs to partake of the body and 
blood of its Saviour, and to taste, in 
more near and full fruition, the fruits of 
redeeming love. And may God's bles- 
sing, my dear brother, attend you in it, 
and make it a means of confirming you 
in his way, and of weaning you more 
coinpletely from the world, and its pass- 
ing joys!” 

The following letter, written a 
few months before the close of his 


mortal pilgrimage, and alluding in a 





nth ; pproach 
be read with interest. — lapaner 


“I beg your pardon for not having’ @ 
replied sooner to your letter and invita. | 
tion. It seems determined upon by my | 
mother, that I cannot be spared, since @ 
the time of my stay is so very short, and 7% 
my health so very uncertain. The peo.” 
ple here can scarcely be persuaded tha: ¢ 
any thing ails me. so well do I look; 
but occasional depressions, especially — 
after any thing has occurred to occa. 
sion uneasiness, still harrass me. My 
mind is of a very peculiar cast. I be. 4 
gan to think too early: and the indul- 
gence of certain trains of thought, and € 
too free an exercise of the imagination, } 
have superinducted a morbid kind of 
sensibility; which is to the mind, what 
excessive irritability is to the body.— ¥ 
Some circumstances occurred on my 4} 
arrival at Nottingham, which gave me pounded 
Just cause for inquietude and anxiety; nd of c 
the consequences were insomnia, and a /yriting 
relapse into causeless dejections. It js erent § 
my business now to curb these irration. #00 on t 
al and immoderate affections, and by) #0 YoU 4 
accustoming myself to sober thoughtand|) We 
cool reasoning, to restrain these freaks “marked 
and vagaries of the fancy, and redun- a 
dencies of melancholia. When I ami 
well, I cannot help entertaining a sort 
of contempt for the weakness of mind ¥#! 
which marks my indispositions. Titus ™ 
when well, and Titus when ill, are two 7ems of 
distinct persons. The man, when in) jj 
health, despises the man, when 7/1, for ™ 
his weakness, and the latter envies the 7 
former for his felicity. I hope you will 7 
not quarre! with my metaphysics, but by the 
gravely consult your Locke, and Bish- ~ 
op Butler’s Introductory dissertation, 
for the whole controversy about Person- | 
al Identity. You will there find rea- 
son to question, whether you are to-day 9%, with 
the same individual that yon were yes- 7) 1 list 
terday; and, probably, if you drink 4: to. ° 
deeply of the recondite streams of the ~ 
Sophists, you may, in the end, doubt “When b 
with Pyrrho, whether you ARE at all, _ I pays 
or whether the gay pageantry of life, se 
and its attendants, be more than a 7 gon 
dream, in which you are a fictitious ~ 
personage, created by the fancy of the eee 
dreamer. But,away with Pyrrhonism! The pz 
I would rather swell with Epicurus, or ~ A»4: 
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vaunt with Zeno, than first doubt the ~ Th 
existence of all things, and then doubt, ~ 
whether I doubted at all.” E pally 


‘Socrates saw more of moral truth of th 
than any preceding philosopher, and it | ~ 
is worth remarking, that his principles 
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y willl proach nearest to the Gospel. Soc- 
tes said, that there was such a prone- 
ss to evil in the nature of man, that 
e could not act virtuously, without 
. ™¥@pme supernatural or extraordinary as- 
ed, since Bistance from the Deity: And ne, first 
hort, andiculcated the forgiveness of injuries. 
The peo. Vet, when we compare Socrates and his 


ot having! 7 
id invita. 7 
on by my 


aded tha: “@octrines with Jesus Christ and the 
I look; Gospel, we perceive the difference be- 
Specially een them to be such as could not ex- 


to occa. jt between menalone. The infidel and 
ne. My gpconstant Rousseau, was so struck with 
» I be. ghis comparison, as to exclaim, that if 
le indul- Bocrates was a sage, Jesus Christ wasa 
ight, and @fod. Dr. Priestly covers the matter 
Fination, @pore artfully, and in a work written on 
kind of fhis very subject, almost equal!s-the phi- 
nd, what Psopher with the Redeemer of the 
















» body.— world. Dr. Priestley was an insidious, 
| on my /@nd artful reasoner :—Rousseau had un- 
rave me) Pounded pride, but more vehemence, 
anxiety; “Bnd of course Jess concealment. Iam 


riting ‘o you in a very rambling. inco- 
erent style, which | hope vou will par- 
on on the score of familiarity. I write 
o vou as [should ¢:/. to vou.” 

We ought perhaps to have re- 
arked, that the ‘ Remains” in the 


a, anda® 
s. It ist 
irration. © 

and by 
ight and 7 
e freaks @ 


Aarne resent volume are arranged under 
oa ial our divisions :—the first including 
of mind @elenry’s correspondence ; the second, 

Titus @his Early Poems ; the third, his Po- 
are two/7ems of Later Pate; and the fourth, 
yhen in This Prose Compositions. Out of his 
ow. be sarly Poems, we give the following 
-ou wil] de, which was prompted perhaps 


ics, but by the death of a friend. 


d Bish- ; , 
rtation Ion bollow mosie, sighing tt rough the vlade 

> The breeze of avtumn strikes the startled ear, 
Pe rson- S nd fancy, pacing through the woodiand shade, 
nd rea-} Hears in the gust, the requeim of the year. 


, to-day DMA s with love tread along the whisp ring grove 
re yes- FF I list the moan of the capricious wind 

drink “4, too. o’er fancy’« milky way would rove, 
of the > But sadness chains to earth my pensive mind. 







doubt “When by the huddling biooklet’s secret brim 
at all, —_ I pause, and woo the dreams of Helicon 
. pSudden my saddest thoughts revert to him 
oo he Who taught that brook to wind, and now is 
nai 
al gone 
*titious — 
of the ‘When by the poet’s sacred urns [ kneel, 
, ' And rapture springs exultant to my reed, 
MIsM +. ~The pwxan dies. and sadder measures «teal, 


rus, or And grief and Montague demand the meed. 
bt the — ah 
doubt, Those of a later date are princi- 


pally Fragments ; and probably few 

truth of those in a completed state had 

and it 19 
ciples 
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received the author’s finishing touch- 
es. 


HYMN. 


The Lord our God is Lord ef al}, 
His station who can find? 

I hear him in the waterfal]! 
I hear him in the wind! 


If in the gloom of night I shroud, 
His tace I cannot fly ; 

I see him in the evening cloud, 
And in the morning sky. 


He lives, Le reigns in every land, 
From wimer’s polar snows, 

To where, across the burning sand, 
The blasting meteor glows! 


He smiles we live; he frowns, we die; 
We tang upon bis word ;— 

He rears bis red rig bt arm on high, 
And ruin bares the sword R 


He bids his blasts the fields deform— 
Thea when his thunders cease, 

Sits like an angel ’mid the storm, 
And smiles the winds to peace ! 


We suppose the following wild 
Ode alludes toa well-known crime 
of a military hero, now no more. It 
is followed by another, on the mys- 
terious fate of the unhappy Duke 
D*Enghein. 


Ghosts of the dead, in grim array, 
Surround the tyrant’s nightly bed ! 
And in the still distiwetly Bay, 
I by thy treach’ry bled 
And [, and I, ten thousands cry ; 
From Jaffa’s pisins, from Egypt's sands, 
They come. they raise the chorus high, 
And whirl around in sh,teking bands, 
Loud, and more loud, the clamours rise, 
* Lo! there the traitor! murderer! lies.’’ 
He murder‘d me, he murder’d thee 
And now his bed, bis rack shall be. 
As when a thewsand torrents roar, 
Around his head thei: yells tuey pour. 
The sweat drops start. convulsion’s hand 
Bind- every nerve it iron band 
"Tis done ! they fly, the clamours die, 
The Moon is up, the night is calm, 
Man’s busy broods in slumbers lie ; 
But horrors «till the tvrant’s sou! alarm, 
And ever and anon, serenely clear, 
Have mercy, mercy, heaven! strikes on duli 
midnight's ear 


The remainder of the yolume is 
made up of Essays, moral, critical, 
and theological; some of them in- 
tended for the pages of the Christian 
Observer, and most of them in an 
unfinished state. Imperfect as they 
are, they possess a considerable de- 
gree of interest, partly on acceunt of 
their intrinsic worth, and partly, as 
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they are the relics of a genius which 
gave indubitable promise of a splen- 
did career, had it not been early 
translated to another world. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORDER. 


We have but few religious period- 
ical works in the United States, un- 
der the immediate direction and pat- 
ronage of Episcopalians ; and even 
these, to our shame be it spoken, are 
but feebly supported, while almost 
innumerable publications and pa- 
pers of other denominations, and 
not a few of infidel works, are issued 
in every quarter of our country, and, 
to all appearance, extensively pat- 
ronized. We therefore cordially 
welcome every effort to establish and 
maintain such periodical publica- 
tions, as are calculated to promote 
the general interests of religion, and 
to explain and illustrate the particu- 
lar doctrines, sentiments, and views, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Such is the paper, to which this 
note is designed to call the attention 
of our readers. It has been com- 
menced (in the place of the Church 
Record) under the circumstances al- 
luded to in the Circular published 
on the last page of our Number for 
February of the present year. 

The following spirited article, on 
the subject of Foreign Missions, is 


copied from the second number of 


the work. 


THE SAVIOUR’S COMMISSION TO HIS 
DISCIPLES. 


If any one should object, “ we 
have heathen enough in our own 
towns and cities,” it may be replied, 
that this assertion can by no means 
be admitted. For where is the man 
among us, who, with all his ignor- 
ance, and all his hatred of the Gos- 
pel, is not more or less brought un- 
der its influence, and does not, ina 
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greater or less degree, enjoy its bled | 4 
sings? fave we so many heathey 
at home, that we cannot take om 
step abroad ? Certaily then it can 



















Do yo 
not be difficult to point them out * age 
Shew usthe multitude in our ow! q with | 
land, who never yet heard of the hg hs, who | 









ble; who know neither what it re” rats tl 
veals, nor where they may obtain j i ust. 1 
Shew us the rivers, in which, as they Bn their | 
pass through our territories, you may 4. affor 
behold the carcasses of self-murder a ing 
ed men, floating down to fatten the Bien w 
monsters of the deep. Where d ises ful 
you daily see the smoke ascending 4 onitor 
from some fire, which consumes the ¥ifeq sp 
living parent with the dead, ani &,, the sk 
makes a helpless family, doubly or ed by th 
phans? Where are miserable pil. | hrist 

grims, hundreds of thousands togeth: 7 : 
er, marching to the worship of 
block of wood ;, crushing each other | 
to death in their crowds ; sinking | 
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under the influence of hunger ani} why 
disease ; and leaving their bones t ; Jave y 
bleach in the open fields? This i iv the Go 
heathenism. Where, then, may we | jexampl 
not ask, where shall we find our hea” justify | 
thenism at home ? . at Jeru: 

But what if we have heathens, e” pi, a 
ven at the doors of our sanctuaries } iat ae 
Perhaps you will then say, * Chari. Ins stror 
ty begins at home.” But where!) pon u 
have you been taught this maxim? },ymerc 


Do you find it in your Bible ? There whom 
is indeed a charity of which the Bi-- »Jantec 
ble speaks. It is represented as all) r voic 
very important Christian grace ;/Mphrenz 
greater than faith, greater than hope ; ” ;, phesi 
—a charity, without which all knowl- “ever le 
edge, and all faith, and all things BC orint 
else, are nothing. This charity jp sear 
“ seeketh not her own.’’ Yheathe 

But, let us allow the maxim all its “stretch 
weight. Let us admit that charity Sdreds | 
is to begin at home Still, may we Rome 
not ask, Is this all that charity has to to thin 
do? Is nothing else to be expected distan' 
of her, than barely to begin ? Is she of ou 
to employ all her skill and strength not b 
about the commencement of her| guffer 
work r—-Has she no progress to ~ 
make; no finishing to do? By” 
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its bl * shat magic, think you, will her 
os hell building rise, if she has no plan, no 
a. oe abor, no materials provided, beyond 
- ne” 


“Gts foundations ? 


Cea 













1 it Can Do you ask, then, “ Tf our chari- 
1 out.) y is to extend abroad, what shall we 
uF OWE with these perishing men around 
of the Bj hs, who will not obey the Gospel ?” 
at lt te cave them. Leave them if you 
ybtain jt 7 ust. Leave them with the Bible 
, as they Yn their hands, and with every facil- 
you may% ty afforded them for learning and 


murder Dbeying its sacred truths. Leave 
tten the Giem where the sanctuary of God 


here dy | ises fullin their view, a standing 


ending Fnonitor of their duty ; and with its 
Mes the Bod spire points them to a temple 
ad, ani “in the skies. Leave them surround- 
ubly Or "ed by the heralds and the servants of 
ble pil % hrist, the living subjects and wit- 
togeth Grosses of his mercy, and by whom 
ip of am. daily proclaims to them, “ Lo 
ch other every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
sinking “phe waters.” 

er ant) Why should you not leave them? 
ones (0 WHave you not already given them 
Phis is “the Gospel? Can you not plead the 
nay We “example of the primitive churches to 


ur hea: “justify you? Had not the churches 
4 t Jerusalem, and Antioch, and Phili- 
lens, 67 ppi, and Corinth, heathens enough 
taries ‘Tat home,—heathens, who had claims 
Chari s strong upon them, as ours have 


where tm us? Are our heathens more 





ax1M!"Snumerous than those were, among 


There whom the church at Ephesus was 
he Bi- | 


d asay 
prace 57 
hope ; = 








lanted ? Or do they cry with lond- 
r voice, or a more blind and fatal 
hrenzy, “Great is Diana of the 
phesians!” Why did the disciples 
‘now! “ever leave Jerusalem, or Ephesus, or 
things ICorinth? Why cross sea and land 
harity “Gn search of heathen? Had they not 

_ ‘heathen enough at home? Why 
all its ‘stretch their thoughts abroad hun- 
harity “dreds of miles, even to the city of 
‘'y we “Rome? Above all, how came they 
has to to think of heathen in an island so 
ected “distant and insignificant, as the land 
Is she of our fathers P-—-Why could they 
ength not bury themselves at home, and 


f her | guffer our fathers and us, down to 
8S to © 
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the present generation, to go on sac- 
rificing human victims, and looking 
for salvation to imaginary gods ? 

We know the reason of their con- 
duct. Theirs was a charity, which 
had a progress as well asa begin- 
ning. ‘Theirs was that heaven born 
charity, which “seeketh not her 
own.” 

But among all the reasons, why 
those eurly missionaries of Jesus 
scattered themselves abroad, there 
was one, which outweighed every 
other ; one, which would alone have 
borne them through all their jour- 
nies and sufferings. The Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the centre of their affec- 
tions, who had bought them with his 
own blood, whom they had cove- 
nanted to serve for life, and whom to 
disobey, was ruin to all their hopes; 
—RHe had said to them, “ Go ye in- 
to all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” After hear- 
ing this command, of what avail, 
think you, were all the opposing 
maxims of men? What though their 
near relatives, in the ardor of affec- 
tion, clung around their necks to de- 
tain them ? What though their Christ- 
ianjbrethren, with a mistaken worldly 
policy, said to them, “ Stay with us, 
You can be useful here. Despise 
not the claims of kindred friends. 
Love not your neighbours better than 
yourselves. Beware how you leave 
heathen behind you, and weaken the 
hands of your brethren. We cannot 
send you off. We need all our labor, 
and all our wealth, and all our men 
and all our religionat home.” Of what 
avail was allthis, when the language 
of Christ was, “ Go :—go, scatter a- 
broed the blessings of salvation.— 
Difi se far and wide the life-giving 
influence of the Gospel. Let no 
bounds be set to your journies. Pen- 
etrate every desert; cross every sea ; 
scale every mountain ; and see that 
no dark corner of the earth be left 
uncheered by the glory of my Gos- 
pel.” 
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After this will it be objected, that 
* Christ can take care of his church : 
that he can convert the heathen when 
he pleases, without our assistance ?” 
We answer: Christ can indeed do 
these things. He can raise up mis- 
sionaries, and send them forth in 
muliitudes, without any assistance 
from us. He can send his ravens to 
feed them, as he did to his prophet ; 
or rain down manna from heaven for 
this purpose, as he did to his people 
in the desert. It is an important, a 
glorious fact, that Christ can do all 
this. But what bas this fact to do 
with our present subject ? Does the 
mere fact that Christ is almighty, se- 
cure the salvation of the heathen ? 
How does it secure this objeci, any 
more than it secures any other object 
that is desirable r He can preserve 
your life and health, without your 
assistance. He can convert to him- 
self all your friends and neighbors 
and countrymen,—all the heathen 
aruuid you. But do you therefore 
conclude it will be so? Are you en- 
couraged by it, to banish all your 
care, and make no provision for your 
worldly support; none for the reli- 
gious instruction of your family ; 
none for the public ordinances of the 
Gospel ? 

But allowing that Christ were 
willing to convert the heathen with- 
out our assistance. How would even 
this affect, in the least degree, our 
duty to spread the Gospel? Does it 
alter one jot or one tittle of the great 
coumand of the Saviour, which we 
are considering’ Does not this sol- 
emn charge of his still remain in all 
its foree,—“ Go preach the Gospel 
to every creature 2” Shall then the 
servant, when his task is set before 
him, inquire whether his master may 
not without any assistance, be able 
to perform a part of it, or the whole 
of itr--When the absolute com- 
mand of Christ is resting upon us, 
does it become us to stop and ask, 
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what the Saviour himself is able tj 
do, or willing to do? ; 
If any one should object, that mis.) 


sions are attended with little success il 
we might easily prove, from a grea] 


collection of facts, that the preaching 
of the Gospel abroad, has been a 
successful as the preaching of the 
same Gospel at home.—But if it had 
not been so, we might still ask, how © 
this would affect our duty.— Wher 
are we commanded to be successful’ 


Where is this any where made a par — 
of our duty? Where is it said to the © 


missionary, ‘ Go, fill that heathen’ 
heart with the love of God ; go bring 


idols; bring him submissive to the 
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| things a 


4 own will 
off this heathen from the worship of — 


nation o 
well as | 


foot of the cross ?”’ him. In 
In short, the Saviour’s command % ced, tha 
is without any condition ; without) er in pr 
any qualification. Whether success % would s 
ful or unsuccessful, his disciples are 4 of wick 
to preach his Gospel, and to preach © subserv' 
it to every creature; and it is not ® promise 
easy to conceive how any objecticn 7% assuran 
can stand before a mandate so plain,” sus, ev 
so authoratitive, so divine. It an-) things 
swers every question, solves every” 4 earth, ¢ 
doubt, sweeps away every obstacle. 7 and th 
Bring up every ground of justifica- 9 fess, ‘th 
tion or apology for neglecting the) the Gl 
heathen; and it passes over them * And wi 
all, as fire over the wood and hay bstill rej 
and stubble. As fast as you state,” the fier 
ane after another, your difficulties tion of 
and discouragements, the Saviour will }and th 
meet them with the reply :—“ Did 4% Mr. Jo 
I not know them all ten thousand ™ ing the 
years ago? Did I enter upon the Band s 
work of man’s redemption, without } practic 
first counting the cost? Did I ‘not © terest | 
see before hand, the sorrow, the: t awaken 
sweat, and the agony of the garden?) the har 
Did 1 not see the mockery, the suf- 
fering, and the blood of Calvary? * Phi 
Think you I did not know, that to 7 & 4 ve 
spread my Gospel through the earth, ores a! 
would cost you many a purse of gold, — Aad 
many an aching heart, many a part- ~ have of 
ing tear, many a day of perplexity schism, 
and toil and weariness? I tel you plied tc 
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T the cost was faithfully and fully count- 
ed at the first; and still I thought it 
best to meet my sufferings, and still 
1 think it best that you meet yours. 
a grea |e 


Still say, and say to you, Go, preach 


the Gospel to every creature.” 


} 
) History of the Church in Newtown. 
( Continued. ) 


‘The Almighty, who orders all 


) things according to the council of his 
own will, will svetrile the wild imagi- 


) nation of the fanatic to glorify him, as 
to the ¥ 


well as the wrath of man to praise 
him. Inthis conviction, St Paul rejoi- 





* ced, that Christ was preached, wheth- 
er in pretence,or in truth: that i is, God 
© would so overrule the voluntary acts 
4 of wicked men, as to render them 





) subservient to the fulfilment of his 
) promise to the church, and of his 
} assurances, that at the name of Je- 


Dsus, every knee should bow, of 


B things in heaven, and things in 
BS carth, and things under the ‘earth, 


» and that ever y tongue should con- 
i fess, ‘that Jesus Christ is Lord to 


) the Glory of God the Father.* 
* And with this view, the church may 
istill rejoice, and Lion be glad, that 
the fiery zeal and unbounded ambi- 
'tion of Mr. Georce WhuirFiELp, 
jand the ardor and enthusiasm of 
> Mr. Joun Wes.ey, (notwithstand- 
/ing they were Antipodes in faith, 


}and Sectarian in principle and 


} practice) both subserved her in- 
terest in Europe and America, by 
awakening the luke-warm, arousing 

the hardened sinner, and exciting a 


* Phil. i. 18. Thereaderis referred 
toa very able commentary on this sub- 
ject, published in this Miscellany, 
page 37. vol. 3, where he will tind ma- 
ny other passages of scripture, which 
have often been improved to. promote 
schisin, illustrated, explained and ap- 
plied to their omginal design—the pro- 
motion of Primitive Truth and Order 
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more general enquiry into the na- 
ture and divine constitution of the 
Christian Church. This was pe- 
culiarly the case in Connecticut. 
The puritanic zeal of “ the little 
band of Pilgrims,” (whose glory 
was a boast of liberty of conscience, 
for every man to think as he plea- 
sed, but to worship and practice as 
they thought proper) had much aba- 
ted. After persecuting the Baptists 
aud Quakers in Boston, the old ad- 
age was verified—one extreme pro- 
duces another. They settled down 
upon their lees. Their college was 
well established at New- Haven ; 
and although the Church of En- 
gland began to awaken their jeal- 
ousy, yet upon the whole, they 
sat down quietly under their own 
vines and fig-trees. 

The following quotation from Dr. 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, 
vol. 2, p. 134—137, will justify 
this representation ; and his able, and 
plainly written History, will prove 
the following an unvarnished tale :— 

* Both the wise and _ foolish 
virgins, seemed to sleep together. 
Professors appeared too generally 
to become worldly and luke-warm. 
The young people became loose 
and vicious ; family prayer and re- 
ligion were greatly neglected ; the 
Sabbath was lamentably profaned ; 
the intermissions were spent in 
Worldly conversation; the young 
people made the evenings after the 
Lord’s day, and after lectures, the 
times for their mirth aud company 
keeping ; Taverns were haunted ; 
intemperance and other vices increa- 
sed ; and the spirit of God, appear- 
ed to be awfully withdrawn.” 

About this period, arrived at 
Georgia, Mr. G. Whitfield ; and 
afier spending some time, preaching 
to large congregations, and_ estab- 
lishing an Orphan House ostensibly 
for the education of orphan chil- 
dren, but with the design of ulti- 
mately raising up a class of preach- 
ers, moulded after his own likeness 
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and image,* he made his - tour 
through the southern and northern 
states, soliciting money for his Or- 
phan House, wherever he thought 
of meeting with success. 

Mr. Whitfield had received dea- 
con’s orders in the Church of En- 
gland ; and of course, had solemn- 
ly subscribed her 39 articles, and 
sworn to abide by her formularies ; 
that is, her Liturgy, Canons, &c. 
Possessing a warm and lively im- 
agination—a _ tenacious memory— 
a fine figure—-—an open counte- 
nance—a piercing eye—a clear and 
musical voice, and a wonderful com- 
mand of it—easy and graceful in 
gestures, and his accent and emphasis 
properly disposed—* He wou!d rea- 
son with his gestures and carry convic- 
tion withhiseye.” Hedrew thousands 
after him. After preaching twice in 
the day, and appointing a_ third 
service at evening in a neighbour- 
ing town, many would follow him, 
even on fot; and not a few, even 
of mothers, would leave their fami- 
lies and all their domestic cencerns ; 
and what was worse still, their par- 
ish minister; and travel from 40 
to 50 miles, to hear Mr. W. preach 
two and three sermons each day. 
So great was his popularity, that no 
building would hold his congrega- 
tions ; and he repaired to the open 
field 37 where hundreds, at the same 


* This will appear in the Sequel. 


t After Whitfield had broken his 
ordination vows in various ways, be- 
fore he came to America, especially in 
night meetings, in private houses with- 
out reading the scriptures, or the 
prayers of the church, but extempo- 
raneously, addressing alternately the 
Deity, and then the populace, and 
keeping up his harangues till midmght 
and after, to the no small disturbance 
of neighbours, but endangering the 
morals, and even the lives of the young 
and inexperienced—-(vide Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, page 115)—he(Wes- 
ley, being at that time his coad- 
jutor) gave just offence to the better 
part of the Clergy; and men, who 
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accompanied not only with the 
preacher’s exhortation, but by the 
prayers and praises of others, acted 
as a powerful charm upon by-stand- 
ers ; and like a whirl-pool, gather. 
ed into their vortex, all that came 
within their reach. It was not un. 
common for many to go with 
strong prejudices, and return home, 
crying out, God was in him of a 
truth. Dr. Trambull relates an 
anecdote of this kind, “ of a gen- 
tleman who had” says the Dr, 
“many scruples on his mind, and 
went to hear him in the evening; 


thousand people within doors and_ 


without. I never in my life, saw so 
attentive an audience. Mr. Whit- 
field spake as one having authority. 
All he said, was demonstration, life 


and power. ‘The people’s eyes and | 


were neither deficient in piety nor 
zeal, properly refused to lend their 
pulpits to preachers, who, in their 
opinion, prided themselves in their 
natural talents, and abused the cre- 
dulity of the common peaple, by ma- 
king them believe that they were su- 


pernaturally aided in prayer and & 
preaching. This led them to think of © 
field preaching ; and the first attempt 7 


was made, Feb. 17, 1739.—His first 


field pulpit was a mount, called Rose | 
Green. In justification of himself, he 7 
said * I thought it might be doing the 7 


service of my Creator, who had a 
mountain for his pulpit, and the heav- 
ens fur a sounding board; and who, 
when his gospel was refused by the 
Jews, sent his servants into the high- 
ways and hedges.” A greater injury, 
perhaps, is not done to christianity, 
than by wresting detached sentences of 
the Bible, to support some pre-con- 
ceived opinion. Whitfield might, with 
more propriety, have quoted 1 Kings, 
18; where he, and modern Camp 
Mcetings may see their Prototype, and 
learn that they have not as yet, fully 
copied the worshippers of the groves. 
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moment, would be wallowing upon’® - 

the ground, uttering shrieks and! 
groans, of the most appalling na. 
ture. These out-cries, mingled! 
with the shoutings of others, crying! 
Glory to God—Glory, Glory, &c.—§ 
"surely C 
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Sears hung on his lips. They gree- 
a dily devoured every word. I came 
home astonished: I never saw or 
heard the like: every scruple van- 
Fished; and I said within myself, 


the) surely God is with this maa of a 
the Truth.” 
icted | 


> But very far different were the 
A views of a a great proportion of 
ther: ‘the ministers, and their better in- 
came “formed parishioners. Yet such a“ 
. ‘the popularity of the preacher, that 
with a they dare not question the correct- 
‘ness of his principles, or the mode 
jof his proceeding. He therefore, 
; an Jentered their pulpits, with all the 
. ‘dignified airs, of a Roman Pontiff ; 
Dr,, sand, swayed by the cheerless doc- 
and, trines of Calvanism,* he — 
ing; free and unconditioual salvation 


~) 
Sy 
2 





) * With the same stoical apathy, that 
Calvin could sentence poor Servetus 
Hto the flames, Whitfield said to Wes- 
V hit- Diley, ‘‘ what is there so horrid in re- 
ity. “Jprobation ?” to which, a reply is 
, life ~ made—** The doctrine implies, agg oor 
and | /Almighty and all-wise Creator 1as 

, © called into existence, the greater part 
> ef the human race, to the end, that af- 

y DOr S ter a short. sinful and miserable life, 
their Dthey should pass into an eternity of 
their inconceivable torments, it being the 
their § pleasure of their Creator, that they 
cre- should not be able to obey his com- 

_™a-"}mands, and yet incur the penalty of 
= SU- “Feyerlasting damnation for disobedi- 
and Wence.” To which Mr. W esley says, 

ik of Vthe “sum of allis this: one in twea- 
empt “Fiy (suppose) of mankind are elected ; 
first nineteen in twenty are reprobated !— 

Rose F) The elect shall be saved, do what they 
If, he TP will: the reprobates shall be damned, 
r the Vo what they can.” To which Southey, 
iad 2 Fin his life of Wesley, (p. 178); very 
neav- S justly remarks, ‘ This is the doctrine of 
who, Calvinism, for which Diabolism would 


y the “Jbe a better name; and in the worst 
high- 7 and bloodiest idolatry that ever defiled 


yury, the earth, there is nothing so horrid, sO 
nity, |" monstrous, so impious as this.” This is 
ces O! a strong statement; but whoever will 
con- “examine into the origin of Unitarianism, 
with Universulism, and Antimominism, will 
ings, find them all, with a host of other isms, 
Jamp to have their source from this foun- 
, and tain of infidelity and atheism. See 
fully |) Whitby on the Five Points, and Stack- 
es. house on the Decrees. 
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through the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, and thundered eternal 
damnation upon the non-elect. To 
justify himself in these doctrines, 
he asserted that the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, 
were Calvinistic; and that, not 
only a great part of her clergy 
in England had departed from them, 
but that the congregational minis- 
ters in New-England, had departed 
frum the Saybrook Platform. And he 
went on, denouncing them as hire- 
lings, wolves in sheeps’ clothing, 
dumb dogs that coud not bark, half 
beasts and half Devils.* 

After collecting large sums of mon- 
ey, ostensibly for his Orphan House 
in Georgia, and exciting a ferment, 
that a century has not cooled, he re- 
turned to England. 

The situation of the country af- 
ter his departure, is thus described by 
the late Dr. Chandler, in the Life 
of Dr. Johnson. “ Several preach- 
ers undertook to be WuitrieLps 
too. ‘They endeavoured to proceed 
in his manner, imitating his voice, 
his theatrical action, his vocifera- 
tion ; they disregarded all the rules 
of ecclesiastical order, and strolled 
about from place to place, as he had 
done. It was not long, before they 
were followed by a numerous train 
of ignorant lay-exhorters, uttering 
the most horrid expressions con- 
cerning God and religion, and_pro- 
claiming in the most affecting tones, 
and with the greatest violence and 
extravagance of gesture, the terrors 
of hell and damnation, in order to 
bring men to conversion. In seve- 
ral instances, by thus exciting the 
emotions of terror, they actually 
frightened persons out of the use of 
their reason. Their night meetings 
in particular, at some of which, Mr. 


*See a Ictter addressed to Mr. 
Whitfield, from the corporation of Yale 
College, signed by the Rector and 
‘Lutors, noticed in this work, Church- 
man’s Magazine, (Old Series) vol. 2. 
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Johnson [and Mr. Beach] attended 
in disguise, exhibited the wildest 
scenes of confusion and uproar.* 
At some of these assemblies, a num- 
ber of persons might be seen sigh- 
ing, groaning, dreadfully screech- 
ing, and wringing their hands, or 
smiting their breasts ; the preacher, 
or exhorter, all ihe while tormenting 
them like a fiend, as the only way to 
bring them to Christ ; while others, 
who had lately been converted in 
this manner, were in the greatest ex- 
tacies and raptures, triumphantly 
singing anthems and_hallelujahs.”’ 

Dr. Trumbull says,+ some would cry 
out in the time of public worship— 
others faint-some weep and sob—that 
it was with difficulty, the preacher 
could be heard. In the interimsof pub- 
lic worship, people would crowd a- 
round them, inquiring what they 
had seen or felt. Their account would 
affect others. In this way, convictions 
were increased, and the work in- 
creased.”{ ‘Of these,” again says 
Dr. Chandler, “ some would fall 
into trances, in which they conver- 
sed familiarly with Christ and his 
angels, and saw who were to be 
saved, and who damned, and not a 
few of them would fall to censuring 
and reviling, as Pharisees and the 
vilest hypocrites, those who were 
not converted in this way.”§ Dr. 


* These night meetings in Newtown, 
led on by their minister, Mr. Rent, 
were carried to such extremes, and 
attended with so many disgraceful con- 
sequences, that even a regular third 
service ip the Church, has been oppo- 
sed. Mr. Beach instituted a society, 
called the Brotherly Circle, for the 
purpose of reading and prayer, which 
was and has been attended with salu- 
tary effects. 


t Hist. of Conn. vol. 2, p 155. 


{No doubt, the good Dr. thought 
ihis the work of God, as many do at 
this day. 


) This has been always the case, with 
those who are governed by mnpulses. 
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Chandler very justly draws the in.” 
ference, which has been the object | a 
of several of the foregoing pages, 4 
saying, ‘ These. transactions at) 
length, threw the whale country into! 
the greatest confusion, and were pro./9 
ductive of divisions and separations, | 
without end. Many of the wisest 7 
of the ministers and people, foresaw 
the mischief that threatened, when 7 
it was too late to prevent it. 
thusiasm, like faction, | is utterly un- 7 


En-9 


power ‘of che ablest atin to ® 
say to either of them, Aitherto shalt 
thou go, and no further. In the large 7 
towns, altar was raised against altar, 
and new meeting- -houses were erect- 
ed in opposition to old ones. Many” 
pulpits resounded with declamation 7 
against the wickedness of schism* and | 


The Pharisee thanked God, he was not @ 
like other men, and for a pretence, mn 
made long prayers. : 
changeable than a mind uader . 
above influence. This is verified in @ 
the writer mentioned in the 
note. At p. 169, he says, speaking of 
lav-preachers whom he sometimes jus- @ 
tifies, and then condemns.—** They § 
thought they had a right to preach and @ 


Nothing is more @ 
the 


above Perr 


expound scripture, and declared they § 
had rather hear their exhorters exer- @ 
cise their gifls, than hear their minis- @ 
ters; and that more souls . 
verted under their exertions, 
der those of the ministers ” 

‘“*If an honest man dovbted of his 
conversion, and only said, that he did 
not know that he had faith, he was up- 7 
on that, declared unconverted. If a7 
person was filled with great joy, he 
was declared to be converted—ma- 
king no distinction between the joy of 
the hypocrite, and that of the true 
christian. They held to a_ certain 
knowledge of christians, by inward 
feeling, or fellowship, as they called it. 
They paid a great regard to visions or 
trances. In those, some would lie for 
hours; and on their coming to them- 
selves, would tell of wonderful things 
that they had seen; heaven or hell, 
and such and such persons, if dead, 
there: orif alive, going to one place or 
the other.” 


were con- 7 
than un- © 
. 


* He that diggeth a pit, shall fall into “s 
it himself, is as often exemplified in ~ 
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heresy ; many pamphlets were pub- 
lished to prove their sinfulness ; and 
the government thought it necessary, 
openly, to discountenance it. But eve- 
ry attempt to restrain it, proved to be 

an addition to its force; and was 
‘like throwing in oil, to stop the fury 
lof a conflagration. In short, the 
} religious constitution of Connecti- 
) cut was convulsed, and the symp- 
toms of its surviving, were unpromil- 
sing. Amidst these confusions, 
large numbers of cool and conside- 
rate people, finding no rest among 
p dissenters, [and seeing the awful and 
> ruinous consequences of schism] be- 
took themselves to the Church, as 


communities, as with individuals. This 
very denomination which had existed 
but littke more than a century, and 
hadso recently, by the popular cry of 
liberty, raised the standard of rebel- 


* lion in their mother country against 
» church and state, succeeded in putting 


down both, assumed the Mirre, and 
grasped the sceptre, and opened the 
door to all manner of heresy and 
schism, insomuch, that more than 


ver Cromwell. And although they 


' had hedged themselves in an inclosure 


> all men to bow the knee, yet no soon- 
> erdid the Whitfield revival commence, 
* than an alarm was sounded, the Church 


pte: 


ic 


ists So Feig 


is indanger. An association met at 
Guilford, and a Memorial was prefer- 
red to the General Assembly, at their 
Session, May, 1742, to enforce their 
test laws, and prevent schism!!! The 
Assembly passed an act, “that if any 
Minister, or person licensed, should 


} preach in a Parish not immediately un- 
' der his charge, he should be denied 
) and excluded the benefit of any law of 
+ the colony made,” &c. And they 
\ further enacted, that no minister 
‘could collect his salary, without a 


into 


] in 


certificate of not offending as above. 
Against itenerants, they thus decreed : 

‘that if any person whatsoever, that 
is not aysettled or ordained minister, 
shall go into any parish, without the 
express desire and invitation of the 
settled minister of such parish, and 
publickly teach and exhort the people, 
he shall, on complaint, be bound to his 
20 
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the only ark of safety.” At New- 
town, where the spirit of lay-preach- 
ing and night meetings was carried 
to great lengths, and the cry was, 
the church is down, Mr. Beach pur- 
sued his steady course, preached 
Christ and him crucified, enforced 
the doctrines of rational conviction 
and evangelical conversion ; recei- 
ved such a large accession to his con- 
gregation, that the church would not 
accommodate more than two thirds, 
and as many of the non-conformists 
were of the first families in every point 
of view, they soon proposed to build 
another church. ‘They subscribed 
liberally, and erected a building for- 


good behaviour, until the next county 
court, in the penal sum of £100,” &c. 

Against lay-exhorters—‘‘ if any fo- 
reigner, or stranger, shall presume to 
preach or teach, or publickly exhort 
without the license of the settled min- 
ister, every such exhorter shall be sent, 
as a vagrant person by warrant, from 
constable to constable, out of the 
bounds of the colony.” This law was 
carried into execution during the ses- 
sion, against a Mr. James Davenport, 
who, Dr. Trumbull says, “‘ gave an un- 
restrained liberty to noise and outcry, 
both of distress and joy, in time of ser- 
vice. That with his unnatural and 
violent agitations of body, he united a 
strange singing tone which mightil 
tended to raise the feelings of a 
people. This disagreeable tuning the 
voice in devotion, was caught by the 
zealous exhorters, and became char- 
acteristic of the separate preachers ;” 
and may be noticed of some aged peo- 
ple, in reading the Bible at the present 
day. ‘*Hewas further the great en- 
courager, if not the first setter up of 
public exhorters—encouraging any who 
were lively, to exhort in public assem- 
blies” The Dr. proceeds to state at 
large, that ‘*he determined who were 
converted and who not, by noise and 
implicit submission to him. He was 
brought before the assembly as a dis- 
turber of the peace, &c. He was 
found guilty, and transported out of the 
colony.” Let it be remembered, that 
these were the people, who, but a few 
vears previous, came to this then how- 
ling wilderness, for liberty of oon- 
science. 
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ty-six feet in length, and thirty-four 
in breadth——double-lighted, with 
front and side galleries. This house 
they completely finished in less than 
a year, and in less than two years, 
found the want of more than one 
hundred seats. At about the same 
period, churches were formed, and 
buildings erected in Norwalk, Stam- 


ford, Derby, West-Haven, Ripton, 


Guilford, Waterbury. At Ply- 
mouth, a great proportion of the 
congregation conformed to the 
church, and converted their meeting- 
house into a church. About the 
same time, Mr. Palmer of Corn- 
wall, and Mr. Minor of North Strat- 
ford, Congregational ministers, con- 
formed to the church, with a num- 
ber of young gentlemen of the first 
standing in Yale College—among 
whom, were Chandler, Leaming, 


Dibble and Mansfield.* 


*In the midst of prosperity, infinite 
wisdom sometimes sees best to embitter 
the cup. Many valuable candidates for 
Holy Orders, died, viz. Brown, Dean, 
Wsher, Cotton, &e- 


——<-— 
Po the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Presuming that you would wish 
nothing to go forth in your pages in 
the least calculated to hurt the cause 
of piety and truth, 1 am induced to 
trouble you with a few remarks on a 
piece which appeared in your num- 


ber for March, over the signature of 


A Counrry Parson. I waited for 
the appearance of the succeeding 
number, in hopes that the Essay al- 
luded to would have caught the at- 
tention of some of your correspon- 
dents; but as it seems likely to pass 
without animadversion, I venture to 
send you aremark or two of my own. 

The Country Parson seems to be 
disturbed at the “almost entire 
change’ which “the taste for reli- 
gious reading has undergone.” He 
aments the downfall ef Sherlock, 





Tillotson, Barrow, &c. and the exal- 7 
tation of “ Bunyan, Hervey, and the 7 
Force of Truth, and other works of ~ 
T Scott ; ydlislees Tracts and nov.) 
els, and inemoirs of Missionaries, and 
the tinsel sermons of the day—works, 7 
dependant for their reputation, upon 7 
the vitiated taste of the age.” , 
Of the Sermons of Tillotson, even © 
Warburton gives no higher a charac. 4 
ter, than that they are “ fine moral ~ 
discourses ;”’ and to this praise they 7 
are undoubtedly entitled. But is)7 
good morality all we ought to look | 
for in the sermons of a christian di- 
vine? Is this the kind of preaching 
which is to cast down all imagina- 
tions, and bring every thought into” 
captivity to the obedience of Christ? 
Are deceitful and wicked hearts to be 7 
changed by “ fine moral discourses :” 
Tillotson was a polished writer ; but 
in the judgment of the critic just quo- 7 
ted, “ his fame as a preacher is chief- 7 
ly owing to his being the first city-— 
divine who talked rationally and 1 
: 






wrote purely ;” but it will be hard, | 
apprehend, to vindicate his theology} 
from the charge of being somewhat ~ 
deficient in the prominent statement 4 
of some important doctrines of reli-|7 
gion, if tried by the standard of his) 
church, and the writings of the Re-~ 
formers. Ido not say that his Ser- 
mons are chargeable with doctrinal! 
unsoundness ; but that their want of 
distinct and explicit statements o! 
christian doctrine detracts materially” 
from their value as a christian manv- 
al. 

The only blot on the theological 
escutcheon of Barrow, is, that his 
discourses are not sufficiently pratic- 
al—that they are defficient in unc- 
tion and direct application to the 
conscience. They are rational, 
scriptural, and more pregnant with 
doctrinal truth than those perhaps o/ 
any other author ; and I should readi- 
ly mingle my lamentations with those 
of the “ Country Parson,” if I thought 
the readers of them were sensibly di- 
minishing. 
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exal. | But I did not take up my pen for 
1 the} the purpose of reviewing the works 
ts of |) of those valuable authors, whom your 
nov-| |) correspondent seems to consider as 
,and|) rejected by modern readers. Their 
orks, general merit is unquestioned ; but it 
upon i must be remembered that they are 
) both voluminous and expensive.— 
even) Few, in the common walks of life, 
arac-- |» have the ability to purchase, or the 
10ral i leisure to read them. ‘They must 
they have books of smaller size ; and not- 
ut is withstanding the “ Parson’s” partial- 
look ity for “ dry and abstract discussion,” 
1 di-- ) I cannot help thinking that polemic- 
hing| ~ al divinity is not the most profitable 
vina- | for making men “ wise unto salva- 
into | tion.” =~ 
rist : I cannot but admire how your cor- 
tobe | respondent has grouped together 
es?” that strange medley which appears 
but in his essay, under the denomination 
quo-. | of works which owe their reputation 
hief- > to the witiated taste of the age. It 
city- | certainly raises some suspicions of his 
and | entire competency to direct the reli- 
rd, 1 ~ gious reading of the public, to see, 
logy > not only the Force of ‘l'ruth, but the 
what’ other works of T. Scott—his Com- 
ment’ mentary, Essays, &c. as well as Me- 
reli. moirs of Missionaries, placed on the 
f his’) same level with the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
Re.) gress and religious novels. I certain- 
Ser- > ly did not know before, that the his- 
rina)! — tory of a great mind, wandering out 
nt of | of the labyrinths of Socinianism into 
s of | the paths of christian truth, had any 
ially’ > thing in it to gratify “a vitiated 
anu: taste ;”? nor was I aware that to rel- 
ish the memoirs of such men as_ Bu- 
gical | Chanan and Martin was an infallible 
} his — mark of a depraved imagination. I 
atic. | had been simple enough to suppose, 
unc- that the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
the and other “religious Tracts” of a 
onal, _ Similar stamp, were likely to do more 
with good than harm ; and it will be long 
ps of ere I can be persuaded that any dead- 
eadi- ly moral contagion lurks between the 
hose coversof Coelebs. In fine, I cannot 
ght) but think your correspondent ought to 
y di. have discriminated with more judge- 


ment, in making up his bundle of 
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authors, whose popularity depends 
on a vitiated taste. There is, to be 
sure, a vast deal of trash afloat in the 
world, in the shape of Tracts, Jour- 
nals of Missionaries, &c.; nor are 
the “accounts of revivals” always 
dictated by a very pure taste, or en- 
tirely free trom pious exaggeration. 
On the contrary, they are usually 
given in such an unintelligible jargon 
of cant expressions, that the cause of 
religion itself will finally suffer by 
their ostentatious intrusion into the 
periodical publications of the day. 
All this Iregret as much as your cor- 
respondent can possibly do ; but still, 
I am not fully prepared to see every 
religious treatise swept “ off the 
stage,’”’ which has the misfortune not 
to be fifty years old. 

I hope he wiil not consider it a 
cause of very deep regret, if he finds 
his parishioners incapable “ of hold- 
ing learned discussions on the ab- 
struse points of theology,” provided 
he has the pleasure of seeing them 
pious, exemplary, practical chris- 
tians. His experience must have 
been very different from mine, if he 
has found these learned discussions 
tobe any thing better than “ vain 


janglings, and questions, and _ strifes 


of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, and perverse disputings.” At 
all events, if the principal object of 
“ solid information” is, to render 
men capable of holding learned dis- 
cussions on abstruse points, as your 
correspondent seems to suppose, I 
should be sorry to see it very gener- 
ally diffused. 

I will not attempt to ascertain the 
‘ Parson’s” meaning in the last para- 
graph of his essay. He is not par- 
tial to ® sketches of pious persons in 
the humble walks of life;” but 
‘would most earnestly recommend, 
as calculated to produce a more gen- 
eral attentiun to experimental reli- 
gion, occasional memoirs of eminent- 
ly pious individuals, whose years 
have been passed in privacy and re- 
tirement.”” One does not readily 
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discover a very marked difference 
between the “ sketches” to which he 
is not partial, and the “ memoirs” 
he earnestly recommends. I should 
not have noticed this slip of the pen, 
however, had not a meaning glim- 
mered through unfavorable to a spe- 
cies of reading, which [ cannot help 
thinking has done much good in the 
world. With the abuses of memoir 
writing I have nothing todo; but I 
am yet to learn, that any serious evils 
have resulted from recording the tri- 


umphs of faith, and the “ comforts of 


a reasonable, religious and holy 
hope,” exhibited in the death of those 
who have died in the Lord. Surely, 
the weakest brother has never been 
scandalized by reading the “ ejacula- 
tion” of Stephen the martyr, before 
“he fell asleep;” nor will it be easi- 
ly made to appear, that the “ joys 
which illuminated the soul” of St. 
Paul, when he exclaimed, *“ Tam now 
ready to be offered,” &c. detract ma- 
terially from the usefulness of his 
writings. The narratives of the 
Rev. Leigh Richmond, of Mrs. More 
and of Mrs. Sherwood have been 
read by millions with an interest 
which no dry and abstract discussion 
could possibly create; and for my- 
self, lam not ashamed to confess 


that I have risen from the perusal of 


the Dairyman’s Daughter, with a 
softer heart, and an awakened de- 
sire to die the death of the righteous. 
The indulgence, with which you 
received a communication of mine 
for the last Number, encourages me 
to hope you will not refuse the pres- 
ent one a place in your pages. 
CAUTOR. 


ARCHBISHOP WAKE’S OPINION OF 
MISSIONS. 


In one of his letters to the Mis- 
sionaries on the Coast of Coroman- 
del, he writes— 

“ Let others indulge in a min- 


Missions. [May, 


istry, if not idle, certainly less la. | 


borious, among Christians at home, 
Let them enjoy,in the besom of the 


without honour and without danger 


yard which yourselves have plant 


fore ; and through much peril and dif. 
ficulty, to have converted to the 
faith, those among whom ye after- 
wards fulfilled your ministry. Your 
province, therefore brethren, your 


the church. Let others be pontifis, 
patriarchs, or popes ; let them glit- 
ter in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; 


let them seek the admiration of the ” 
wondering multitude, and receive] 
obeisance on the bended knee.—@ 
Ye have acquired a better name_ 


than they, and a more sacred fame. 
And when that day shall arrive, 
when the chief Shepherd shall give 
to every man according to is} 
work, a greater reward shall be ad-| 
judged to you. Admitted into the fl 
glorious society of the Prophets, | 
Evangelists and Apostles, ye with 
them, shall shine like the sun among 
the lesser stars, in the kingdom of 
your Father for ever.” 


Bishop Hurd’s Appeal in behalf of 


Christian Missions. 


Look on the various wild and un- 
civilized tribes of men of whatever 
name or colour which our ambition, 
or avarice, or curiosity has discov- 
ered in the new or old world; and 
say, if the sight of human nature in 
such crying distress, in such sordid, 
disgraceful, and more than brutal 
wretchedness, be not enough to 


make us fly with ardour to their re- 


lief, and better accommodation. 
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"> To impart some ideas of order 
“4nd civility to their rude minds, is 
an effort of true generosity ; but, if 
"He can find means at 
‘e me, or in consequence of such ci- 









the same 


Vility, to infuse a sense of God and 
feligion, of the virtues and hopes 
Which spring out of faith in Christ, 
‘nd which open a scene of ™onsola- 


“Hon and glory to them, who but 


Woust regard this, as an act of the 
Host sublime charity ? 
» Indeed, the difficulties, the dan- 
Pers, the distresses of all sorts which 
ust be encountered by the Christ- 
n missionary, require a more than 
Ordinary degree of that virtue; and 
Will only be sustained by him, whom 
% fervent love of Christ and the 
uickening graces of his Spirit have 
nointed, as it were, and consecra- 
Hed to this arduous service. Then 
B is, that we have seen the faithful 
inister of the word go forth, with 
ve zeal of an apostle, and the con- 
Stancy of a martyr. We have seen 
im forsake ease and affluence; a 
Competency at least, and the ordina- 
Ty comforts of society : and, with 
the gospel in his hand and the Sa- 
Yiour in his heart, make his way 
Through burning deserts and the 
Sake wilderness—-braving the 
“Page of climates, and all the incon- 
Feniences of long and perilous voy- 
Bees—submitting to the drudgery of 
Jearning barbarous languages, and to 
fhe disgust of complying with bar- 
barous manners—watching the dark 
Suspicions, and exposed to the ca- 
pricious fury, of impotent sava- 
ges—courting their offensive socie- 
ty—adopting their loathsome cus- 
toms—and assimilating his very 
Dature, almost to theirs—in a word, 
enduring all things, becoming all 
things, in patient hope ef finding a 
Way to their good opinion, and of 
Succeeding, finally, in his unwearied 
endeavours, to make the word of 
lite and salvation not unacceptable 
to them. 
{ confess, when I reflect on all 
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these things, I humble myself be- 
fore such heroic virtue : or rather, I 
adore the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, which is able to produce 
such examples of it in our degener- 
ate world. 

The power of Religion has, no 
doubt, appeared in other instan- 
ces—in PENANCES, suppose in PIL-~ 
GRIMAGES, in CRUSADES: and we 
know in what light they are now 
regarded, by reasonable and judi- 
cious men. 

But let not things sovdissimilar be 
compared together, much less con- 
founded. Uncommanded, useless, 
Sanguinary zeal, provokes your con- 


tempt and abhorrence; and with é 
reason: only remember for sity’s v 
sake, under what circumstances of 

ignorance and barbarity, the pro- ui 
vocation was given. But when a 


the duty is clearly enjoined by the ( 
Redeemer himself, when no wea- 
pon is employed by the enterprising 
adventurer but that of the Spirit, 
when the _ friendliest affections 
prompt his zeal, and the object in 
view is eternal life—when, I say, 
the authority is unquestionable, and 
the means blameless, the motive so 
pure and the end so glorious—O ! 
let not the hard heart of Infidelity 
profane such a virtue as this, with 
the disgraceful name of FANATI- 
CISM OF SUPERSTITION. 

Nay, candour methinks, should be 
ready to make allowance for some 
real defects or miscarriages, which 
will ever attend the best perfor- 
mances of mortal men. What, \ 
though some error in judgment, 
some impropriety of conduct, some 
infirmity of temper, I had almost 
said, some imbecility of under- 
standing, be discernible in the zealous 
missionary—something, nay much 
may be overlooked, where so much 
is endured for Christ’s sake. It is | 
enough that the word of the cross is -# 
preached in simplicity and godly . 
sincerity. He, whose strength ts 
made perfect in weakness, will pro- 
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vide, that even the frailties of his 
servants contribute, in the end, to 
the success of so good a cause, 
and the display of his own glory. 

Thus much I could not help saying 
on the behalf, and in admiration 
of a cHARITY, which intends so 
much benefit to the souls of men ; 
which brings out so many shining 
virtues in its ministers, and reflects 
so much honour on the Christian 
name. ‘They that feel themselves 
unworthy to be made the immediate 
instruments of carrying on_ this 
great work of conversion among 
savage tribes and_ infidel nations, 
should bless God for the nobler 
gifts of zeal, and resolution and 
fortitude which he has bestowed on 
others; and should promote it by 
such means as are in their power— 
by their countenance, their liberali- 
ty, their counsel; by a strenuous 
endeavour, in this humble way, to 
spread the honour of their Saviour, 
and the invaluable blessings of his 
religion, to the end of the world. 

‘Thus shall we act as becomes gs 
professors of that religion which i 
divine, universal, perfect; in one 
word, the gift and the likeness of 
Him, who is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever. 


— — 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the other operations of 
‘¢ The Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society” established by the 
last General Convention, the Rev. 
Amos G. Baldwin has been em- 
ployed as an Agent to travel through 
the Western States, to collect in- 
formation and to perform Missiona- 
ry services. We have been favour- 
ed with the following Extract, from 
a letter addressed by him, to the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, which 
we doubt not, will be interesting to 
our readers. 
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“ Louisville, (Ken.) March 249 [| have b 
1823. wo months 
J have spen 
Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, vicinity. / 


You will have learned, that thilhe people 
Domestic and Foreign Missionang ants of E 
Society of our Church, sent me int hem, were 
these Western States where th the Church 
Church is not yet organized, for thi @yemoved fi 
purpose expressed in the Resolu]@Church is e 
tions of the Board of Directors @portion kno 
creating an agency. Having come the Church 
on and visited some of the field @their Fathe 
requiring and inviting culture, | jJese the ca 
feel a strong desire that labourenfh these States 


may be sent forth into these wilds) I have o1 
that Churches may be planted ani) Sand yesterd: 
watered, and bear much fruit to the ered the | 


glory of God. The Clergy anj@@than thirty 
Laity of the Eastern States, will) whom, are 
not deem it improper for the agen} munion, ai 
of the general Missionary Society) A subscript 
established by the General Conven) ¥support of 
tion, to address them on the momen. Sadvanced s 
tous subject of planting the Epis.) §respecting t 
copal Church in these Westen §sum for the 
States, which have already a nuggthen, an « 
merous and widely extended pop§jjmenced. 
ulation, on a rapid increase. > I am go 
My Agency I regard, as the com/@ three or fou 
mencement of @ series of sacrif-W pass throug 
ces and exertions, (not as a st Indiana and 






tary efforts). which shall, in nof@have been s 
great length of time, cause the will ) those States 
derness and solitary place to bely From the 


glad, for the coming of the Mes(stained, and 
sengers of Christ, and to blossom ay have no dor 
the rose. It can not be, that our places whe 
Church shall continue to neglecl™ Church, mi 
those, who, under the providence of) But I mu: 
God, have gone out from her, and) 7% Dinformation 
are sighing for the pleasant things of by visiting ¢ 
Zion, or who have lost nearly all sen- inquiry and 
sibility on this subject, and need to be 7 Clergy have 
roused from their lethargy. There parts, and 
are those here, who lament the ab known to 
sence of religious ordinances ; and) there are m 
those who are sleeping, and may be _ tach themse 
awaked by the voice of the heralds) _ becoming a 
of our Church. To both these! ig trines and u 
facts, I can bear my unhesitating — g moral state | 


testimony. it is such as 
region whe 












































I have been in this State, nearly 
wo months ; six Sundays of which, 
My have spent in this place, and its 
Gvicinity. A considerable portion of 
he people here, are the descend- 
nts of Episcopalians. Some of 
i) ahem, were formerly acquainted with 
he “the Church: a few have recently 
hi Myemoved from places where the 
lu! sChurch is established ; but no small 
ortion know, and are attached to 
he Church only, as the Church of 
Mtheir Fathers. And such, is doubt- 
ese the case, in many places in 
hese States. 

I have organized a Church here ; 
nd yesterday (Sunday) I adminis- 
“tered the Lord’s Supper to more 
ind than thirty persons—sixteen of 
vill whom, are members of our Com- 
pniamunion, and a few were absent. 
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upport of a Clergyman, and has 
dvanced so far, as to remove doubt 
especting the raising of an adequate 
um for the purpose. In this place 


I am going from this place in 
hree or four days, and purpose to 
pass through the southern parts of 
3 Indiana and Illinois, to Missouri. I 


Be 


bea From the information I have ob- 
eefxined, and from my success here, I 
as) shave no doubt that there are some 
sure places where a Clergyman of our 
ect) Church, may be at once supported. 
of = But I must observe, that but little 
nde S information can be obtained, except 
Nby visiting a place, and by personal 
on inquiry and exertion. None of our 
be Clergy have been in most of these 
ore) parts, and Episcopalians are un- 
1b known to each other. Besides, 
nd.) there are many persons who will at- 
be’ tach themselves to our Chnrch, on 
lds) becoming acquainted with her doc- 
ise trines and usages. In regard to the 
ng Moral state of the people in general, 
it is such as will be found in every 
BE region where the people are cen- 
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gregated from all parts, and have 
enjoyed but few religious privileges. 

May not then a successful appeal 
be made to the Churches in the old 
States, in behalf of those who have 
come out from among themselves, 
and are here removed from under 
the influence of the Ministry and 
Ordinances of the Church? Jeru- 
salem remembered in her affliction, 
the pleasant things which she had 
lost. So itis now with the families 
of our church, whom the providence 
of God has removed into these pla- 
ces of spiritual desolation. They 
remember the Sabbath on which 
they assembled in the house of God; 
but now they are removed far away 
from their spiritual guides. Will not 
the Eastern Churches commiserate 
them, and send among them Pas- 
tors, who shall gather them again, 
and feed and nourish them? This 
must be done, or the dispersed of 
the Church will be lost to her. It 
has not been known that any Church 
has ever been planted, (except at Je- 
rusalem) but by foreign ministers.— 
The Apostles were sent out to ex- 
tend the Church ; and it must be so 
now. The old Churches must send 
out ministers of Christ into these 
lands, or the people will never be 
gathered into our fold. Did ever 
straying Sheep seek their Shep- 
herd ?” 


EFFECTS OF BENEVOLENT CONTRI- 
BUTIONS. 


An agent of the American Bible 
Society, endeavouring to form an 
Auxiliary Society in a parish in Vir- 
ginia, had his attention feelingly di- 
rected to the unceiled church over 
their heads, and the unfenced grave- 
yard by its side. His cause prosper- 
ed but badly, till one of the people 
observed, “ that they could not adopt 
a measure which would more effec- 
tually secure the finishing of their 
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church, and the fencing of their 
grave-yard, than the formation of a 
Bible Society.” One was soon or- 
ganized, and a handsome number of 
subscribers obtained. 

There never was a more mistaken 
idea, than that contributions for re- 
ligious purposes abroad are so much 
subtracted from the fund for the sup- 
port of religion at home. Itis very 
Specious in theory, but it is utterly 
false in practice. If we hear a con- 
gregation commended for its zeal in 
supporting Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties, &c. we want no other evi- 
dence of its being in a flourishing 
State, and of its readiness to support 
religion at home. The ministers of 
such parishes are promptly paid— 
their churches are in good repair, 
and every thing goes on well. Such 
is the fact, however the lukewarm 
may be puzzled to account for it.— 
The explanation, indeed, involves 
no great difficulty. 

. eal fer one good object naturally 
extends itself to another ; and is fed, 
rather than expended, by exertion — 
If there be first a willing mind, the 
means of doing good are easily 
found; nor is there a congregation 
in the country that feels itself impov- 
erished in the least, by all it has giv- 
en away for the support of the Gos- 
pel. Let these facts be borne in 
mind, when we think of our Domes- 
tic and Foreign Church Missionary 
Society, established by our last Gen- 
eral Convention. It is yet in its in- 
fancy—it is the first attempt of the 
kind which has been made by Epis- 
copalians ; and it calls aloud for the 
exertions of its friends. ¥. 


Se —- 


The Treasurer of the Connecti- 
cut Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, acknowledges the receipt of 
sixty-five dollars, from the Young 
Ladies’ Church Missionary Society 
of New-Haven—and sixty-five dol- 


Poetry. 


[ May, 


lars from the Young Churchman’ 
Missionary Society of New- Haver 
to be appropriated to the support , 
Missions in the diocess of Conne 
ticut. 

These two Societies have bee, 
formed but about eight months, and 
are composed exclusively, of young 
people of the Episcopal Church i 
New-Haven. 


The Rev. John S. Ravenscrof 
of Virginia, has been unanimeusly 
elected Bishop of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, by the Conventior 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chure} 
in that State. 


i 


The following beautiful Hymn, ij 
from the pen of the Right Rev. Rea: 
NALD HEBER, recently appointed sue- 
cessor to Bishop Middleton, as Bishoy 
of Calcutta.— Phil. Rec. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from Error’s chain. 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile : 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 

The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we, to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! Oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Mesiah’s name ! 


Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o'er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
Jn bliss returns to reign. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATION OF 1 cor. xv. 29. 


“ For he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh dam- 
nation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” 

It would be difficult to say how 
much fear and trembling the miscon- 
ception of this passage has caused to 
the weak and timid, and how many 
ithas frightened from the Lord’s Sup- 
per, whom the Master of the feast 
would have received as approved and 
welcome guests. Certain it is, that 
the fear of eating and drinking dam- 
nation to themselves, by eating and 
drinking unworthily, has excluded 
Sfrom this delightful ordinance of re- 
ligion, many, who, with juster con- 
ceptions of the apostle’s meaning, 
would have joyfully partaken of the 
bread that came down from heaven. 
Yet, while I attempt to remove this 
stumbling block out of the way ofa 
christian profession, I shall not be 
understood to give any encourage- 
ment to the unrighteous and unpre- 
pared, to present themselves at a re- 
ligious rite, in which they can have 
no fellowship with the Father and 
with the Son. No—“ Let them re- 
pent; or else come not near that ho- 
ly table’—My object is merely to 
explain what is the real meaning of a 
passage, which has been a source of 
unreasonable disquiet to pious minds ; 
3 and to show, that however necessary 
Spiritual-mindedness is, to a safe 

Ven. LIT, No. 6. 2h 


communion of the body and blood of 
Christ, the timid have nothing to fear 
from this passage of Holy Writ, 
which has been to them a source of 
so much alarm. 

It appears that a part of the Co- 
rinthian church, even at this early 
period, had become very corrupt, and 
had introduced into their celebrations 
of the Lord’s supper, customs similar 
to those whieh prevailed in the hea- 
then sacrifices. Hence arose here- 
sies and schisms; so that they came 
together, as the Apostle expresses it, 
not for the better, but for the worse. 
Although they professed to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper, they could not 
be said so much to do this, as to imi- 
tate the heathens in their manner of 
celebrating their idol feasts. They’ 
brought their own provisions, and 
ate them at separate tables; so that 
while the poor went away hungry, 
the rich ate and drank to excess. 
“ What,” says the Apostle, alluding 
to this impropriety, “ have ye not 
houses to eat and to drink in?” Do 
you despise the assembled church of 
God, as if it were a company of in- 
temperate revellers ? Or do the rich 
come there to shame their poorer 
brethren, because they have not suit- 
ablejprovisions ? “ Shall I praise you 
in this thing ? I praise you not.” 

The offence then of the Corinthi- 
ans was this:—they converted the 
Lord’s Supper into a mere carnal 
feast, in imitation of the banqueting 
of the Greeks at the feasts-of their 
Gods; and by carrying their provis 
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ions, and eating them at separate ta- 
bles, they scandatized their poorer 
brethren, who were unable to make 
a provision equally sumptuous. The 
apostle intimates how different was 
this mode of celebration from the so- 
lemnity of the primitive institution. 
“ For I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, that which I also delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the 
same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread : and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, take, 
eat ; this is my body which is broken 
for you ; this do in remembrance of 
me.” The offence, then, to which 
the apostle alludes, lay in the man- 
ner of celebration, and not in the 
state of feeling with which they par- 
took. He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily in this sense, that is, in a 
profane, carnal, or irreverent man- 
ner, as at an ordinary meal, or a sen- 
sual feast, or for secuiar purposes, 
would be guilty of the body and blood 
of Christ; would be charged with 
treating them contemptuously ; and 
in a measure, with a share of their 
guilt, who wounded his body and 
shed his blood on the cross. It be- 
came proper, therefore, that a man 
should examine himself, concerning 
the reality of his faith and repentance, 
and the sincerity of his profession ;— 
to ascertain whether he came to the 
service, to keep up the memory of 
Christ ;—whether he was moved to 
do so, by a grateful sense of Christ’s 
love in dying for sinners, and wheth- 
er he intended to lead a new life, fol- 
lowing the commandments of God, 
and walking henceforth in his holy 
ways. For, says the Apostle, he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
that is, in a carnal, sensual manner, 
as these deluded Corinthians did, 
eateth and drinketh punishment or 
judgment to himself, for so the best 
commentators translate the word— 
“ not discerning the Lord’s body” — 
not making any distinction between 
the symbols of the body and blood of 
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our Lord, and the bread and wine 9 
an ordinary meal. 

And what was the judgement o 
punishment denounced against this 
abuse? The Apostle informs us in 
the following verse.— For _ this 
cause” says he, on account of this 
prostitution of the ordinance, “ ma. 
ny are weak and sickly amongst you, 
and many sleep.” God visited then 
with enfeebling sickness, and some 
he even cut off by death ; that, beingg 
chastened of the Lord, they might 
repent, and correct the abuses which/ 
had been suffered to pollute their ref 
ligious festivals. The punishment} 
then which hung over the heads off— 
those who partook as the Corinthi- 
ans did, was not excision from the? 
kingdom of heaven, but temporal 
chastisements, calculated to bring 
them to repentance. 

“The scruples and consequent) 
negligence of numbers,” remarks§ 
the pious Scott, “* who seem in other 
things to obey Christ, have no ground; 
in this passage, except in the appar-qor Sacrat 
ent harshness of our translation, i in) your cond 
which the word that signifies judge. _ would sa’ 
ment, is rendered damnation, which} -xhortat 
commonly means, eternal punish) DF else co 
ment. Indeed, the conscious un~@ “ The 
worthiness and ‘lamented infirmitiedl ' Phe write! 
of those, who desire to express their : nce, OF 
gratitude for redeeming love, are) end defec 
widely different from the profanations|) Pore hei 
of these Corinthians, who yet were) @svorship, 
not at all supposed to have sinned) #eceiving 
beyond the hope of pardon; and) St groun 
generally, those who deem them- # mere 
selves most unworthy, are least like, that the 
ly to receive unworthily, which is” 4 —— 
commonly the sin of the proud and 
self sufficient.” 

In giving an exposition of this of: 
ten quoted verse, it has been no part! 7 
of my design to encourage the really Marks, t 
unworthy to join in this solemn com- wait till t 
memoration of the Saviour’s death, @9 ¢his ir 
or to remove any obstacles to the 20U"5 an 
sinner’s approach, while he remains ithe ec 


in astate of impenitence. But if) Peed whi 
th e since 
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rine o ‘ there are any, who, having been spir- 
itually regenerated, are humbly desi- 
ent o:fmrous of testifying their love to their 













st thislam Saviour in the way he has appointed, 
us in)mbut are kept away by their fears, they 

this will, I hope, be no longer alarmed at 

of this this apparently harsh and forbidding 
“ majgapassage, which has probably given 
st you, hem much distress. There is not 

























i themfithe least danger of our eating and 
| somlumdrinking unworthily, in the sense the 
being@@Corinthians did. But if we are unwor- 
mightiagthy to eat and drink at the table of 
whichithe Lord ;—if we have not renoun- 
sir rejemeed the devil and all his works ;—if 
ment} gwe have not examined ourselves, 


whether we truly repent of our sins, 
and have a lively faith in God’s mer- 
y,;—why this is quite another affair. 
n this case, it will do us no good, 
‘carnally and visibly to press with 
“Your teeth the sacrament of the body 
quentsgand blood of Christ ; for in no wise,” 
narks)gas our article expresses it, “ would 

we be partakers of Christ ; but rath- 
er should we eat and drink the Sign 
pr Sacrament of so great a thing, to 
our condemnation.” ‘To such, we 
would say again, in the words of our 
Exhortation, “ repent ye of your sins, 
or else come not to that holy table.” 
“The common notion,” observes 
“the writer cited above, “that irrever- 
Pence, or even involuntary mistakes 
Mand defects in this Sacrament, are far 
"Hore heinous than in other acts of 
were svorship, or even in administering or 
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nned) #eceiving baptism, has not the small- 
and) est ground in Scripture, and is in fact 
hem-| #@ mere superstition.” We know 


like. that the apostles partook of the or- 
ch is Minance, even before they had receiv- 
‘and €d the outpourings of the Spirit on 
the day of pentecost, and before the 

's of #aith of ‘Thomas in his Lord had 
part. been confirmed. I mean by these re 
pally marks, that Christians are not to 
om. Wait till they are perfect, before they 
sath, 0 this in remembrance of their Sav- 
the) 20ur; and while we would proclaim 
ains. the ears of the unworthy, “take 
it if heed what ye do,” we would say to 
the sincere, but too apprehensive dis- 





Illustration of § Cor. xv. 19. 








ciple, “ come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord,” and strengthen your weak 
faith by spiritual communion with 
Him, who is the giver of all spiritual 
strength. If there is any class of 
christians who stand in peculiar need 
of the comforts and _ conselations 
abounding in this ordinance, it is 
those who are weary and heavy la- 
den with a sense of guilt, but have not 
the courage to stretch forth the hand 
to the promises conveyed in the ev- 
erlasting Gospel. Let such come, in 
humble confidence that God will not 
weigh their merits, but pardon their 
offences; and own and bless their 

weak endeavours to do his will, 
where he sees that they proceed from 
a sincere, though somewhat despond> 
ing desire to dedicate themselves to 
his service. It is a source of grief to 
every christian mind, to see with 

what universal neglect this benevo- 

lent institution is met in the world. 

When shall the time arrive, in which 

all who have been redeemed, shall 

feel and acknowledge the force of 
their obligations, and bow before the 

cross of their Saviour! There are 

multitudes to be found in our congre- 

gations, who with all their zeal for 

the support of public worship, and 

ail their high esteem for our Apostol- 

ical institutions, have scarcely 

thought it a duty to prepare them- 

selves for the Lord’s table. They 

are the men who tie up their minis- 

ter’s hands. He is not only depriv- 

ed of the encouragement which he 

hoped to find in their consistent reli- 

gious profession, but he has to fight 
against the example of their worldli- 
ness. He must say tothe youthful 

part of his congregation,—“ beware 
of the example of your fathers ;—in- 
stead of learning from them, you 

must become their instructors, and 
give to gray hairs the lessons of piety 
and wisdom ”’ 

Should these pages meet the eye 
of any reader, who with real qualifi- 
cations for the communion, is barred 
from it by his groundless apprehen- 
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sions of eating and drinking unwor- 
thily, let him remember that the 
heavy denunciation of St. Paul has 
no relation to his case: but let him 
‘* draw near in faith, and take this ho- 
ly sacrament to his comfort.” But 
let the careless and unreflecting re- 
member, that no zeal for the exter- 
nal prosperity of Zion can atone for 
the spiritual deficiences of an unsanc- 
tified heart; and that, “except they 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of Man,” with suitable feel- 
ings of devotion, “ they have no life 
in them.” W. 


a 


To the Editors of the Churchman's Magazine. 


EXPLANATION OF JOHN Xviii. 36. 
* Jesus answered, my kingdom is 
not of this world.” 


This is one of those unfortunate 
passages of Scripture, whose fate it 
has been to be quoted for every pur- 
pose but the right one. As if it 
were pregnant with some recondite, 
mystical meaning, and applicable to 
a variety of. times, circumstances 
and persons, it has been often addu- 
ced, to establish principles to which 
it bears no sort of allusion, or to 
overthrow received truths, which it 
does not affect in the least. The 
political orator takes it in his mouth, 
when he wishes to persuade us, that 
the ministers of the Gospel have 
no title to a legal support, and 
would reduce them to a dependance 
on the voluntary charities of the 
people. Then, it is supposed to 
sanction the idea, that all laws for 
the support and encouragement of 
religion, for the protection of the 
Lord’s day from violation, or the 
suppression of immorality, are 
hostile to the genius ef Christianity, 
which spurns at any such interfe- 
rence. In short, it seems to have 
undergone more absurd and violent 
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wrestings, than almost any sq 
tence that has fallen from Divine ¢ 
inspired lips. } 
But whatis the true meaning 
our Saviour’s declaration, “ 
kingdom is not of this world; 
Why, in truth, it means just what; 
appears to mean, and nothing mop 
Our blessed Saviour, as his ministry 
was drawing to a troubled close, wa 
accused of aspiring to a tempor 
authority over his nation. Ty 
Jews had long wished to ruin him 
but as their conquest by the Romar 
had taken from them the power ¢ 
life and death, they had no resoure 
but in rendering him obnoxious 
the Roman laws. In order to aw 
ken the jealousy of Pilate, they rep) 
resented our Lord’as an usurper, why) 
wished to subvert the Roman powe 
in Judea, and take it into his o1 
hands. ‘ We found this fellow, 
said they, “ perverting the nation) 
and forbidding to give tribute 
Cesar, saying, that he himself if 
Christ, a King.” “ If thou k 
this man go, thou art not Cesar’ 
friend : whosoever maketh himsel 


a King, speaketh against Cesar.y 
“¢ Art thou the King of the Jews * 


said Pilate. 


against the Roman authority, and 
make yourself king? ‘“ Jesus av) 
swered, my kingdom is not of thif 

world.” J entertain no such designt™ 
as are imputed to me. 
usurper. I leave temporal authoriy 
ties as I found them, and have n@ 
hostile purposes against Cesar. 


This seems to be all that is eithel™ 


expressed or implied, in our Sav 
viour’s answer to Pilate ; and henct” 


it appears, how absurdly the pay” 


sage is often quoted, to support 7% 


, 


overthrow principles, on which i 7 
has not the most distant bearing.- — 


Yet, with “a two-edged sword i ~ 
their hands,” 


Is it true, that you anm 
endeavouring to excite a rebellia® 
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God in their mouths,” Cromwell and 7 


his partisans assailed the hierarchy 


of the English Church ; but when ™ 
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Seui@hey had got the Bishops under their 
Ne eet, they changed their tone. Then, 
he time had come, when “ the right- 
































INE WB ous should inherit the earth,”’ which 
* Me ey did not doubt, was a prophecy 
ro tended for themselves. 

y Nat 9 


Much prejudice is done to the 
ause of crank, by incorrect appli- 
ations of passages of Scripture.— 
hat ignorant men should be guilty 
bf this mistake, is what we need not 
> surprized at; but we ought to 
xpect it from the ignorant alore. 
rom the learned and_ intelligent, 
d particularly, from those to whom 
e expounding of the oracles of 
dod is committed, we have a right to 
ook for better things. Surely, they 
ught not only to have a ready com- 
and of the Sacred Volume, but to 
e able to quote it in the right place, 
nd for a right purpose. ““ The 
ps of the priest should keep know- 
edge ; for the people seek the law 
this mouth ;” and they are guilty 
f a woful abandonment of their 
ou le @rust, if, through indolence in acqui- 
esar@ging a knowledge of the sacred Ora- 
mse @les, they lead their hearers astray. 
sal. ag W. 
ws! 
u ane 
elliognm 
ind 0% o the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 
Ss ana 
f thi MRUESTIONS ANSWERED IN BAPTISM. 
> Signi 
m nam It is now about ten or twelve 
thors ears, since J conformed to the Epis- 
ye _n¢ opal Church, and*became a member 
ef her communion: And, consider- 
either @™g the strictness of the sect in which 
Sa was brought up, and the conse- 
hence @uent impressions which I received, 
pas @nd the early habits of thinking, 
rt ot hich | imbibed, it must be admit- 
ch i $4, that my present views of church 
ng.- Order and government, are remark- 
rd in @bly high. 
rd of thas been my constant practice, 
land @Ver since I took the Prayer Book 
irchy “#8 @ guide to my devotions, to ex- 
wher #™ine, rather closely, the services of 
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the church, and to endeavor to as- 
certain, by the best helps withig 
my reach, their true spirit and mean- 
ing. And 1 must say, that I have 
never risen from any portion of this 
task, without an increased admira- 
tion of the distinguished luminaries 
of the Christian world, who have, 
from time to time, contributed to the 
formation and arrangement of these 
services. Often have I applied te 
the compilers of our Liturgy, the ap- 
proving language of inspiration—they 
have well said all that they have 
spoken: And if I have been some- 
times constrained to add, with ref- 
erence to those who use this litur- 
gy—O that there were such an 
heart in them! the suggestion has 
not arisen from any supposed defect 
in the services themselves, nor from 
any doubt of their spirituality. 

There is no part of the liturgy te 
which these remarks will apply with 
more force, than the baptismal of- 
fice. It is difficult to conceive of 
any form of words, in which the 
great and fundamental principles of 
our religion, could have been expres- 
sed with more perspicuity. But 
even in this office, there are some 
terms and expressions, which, if 
they are not totally misapprehended, 
are but too frequently used with 
heartless insincerity. They are 
found in the following question, 
and its answer :— 

‘“ Q. Dost thou renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of the world, with all cove- 
tous desires of the same, and the 
sinful desires of the flesh; so that 
thou wilt not follow, nor be led by 
them r 

“ 4. ITrenounce them all; and, 
by God’s help, will endeavor not to 
follow, nor be led by them.” 

Now I had supposed, that the 
term renounce was pretty well un- 
derstood : and hence, I conceived; 
that this declaration and promise, 
constituted the very best foundation 
for that newness of life, which char- 
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acterises every true disciple of 
Christ. But is this term generally 
so understood? Is the baptismal 
covenant considered as a real re- 
nunciation of the three great ene- 
mies of religion? or does the per- 
son who presents himself, or his 
child for baptism, attach no meaning 
whatever to these expressions ? The 
words are well said ; but are they 
used as mere words, without any 
necessary concurrence of the heart 2 

Iam serious in these questions ; 
for it does appear to me, that 
the baptismal vows are too frequent- 
ly followed by practices, which in- 
dicate, either that they are misunder- 
stood, or that the heart takes but 
little interest in the transactions con- 
nected with them. It would seem 
as if the words were not spoken in 
earnest; as if the world, the flesh 
and the devil, were net to be renoun- 
ced ; but were still to be followed, 
obeyed and served. I say, it would 
seem so—because, even in the case 
of children, the instances are not 
rare,in which no measures are ta- 
ken to impress the idea upon their 
minds, that they are bound to the 
service of a heavenly master, and 
are to govern themselves by his 
laws. On the contrary, they are of- 
ten taught, at great trouble and 
expense, the art of evading the 
force of their promises, and of vio- 
lating the obligations of their cove- 
nant. 

The mischievous consequences of 
such a practice, in every point of 
view, must be obvious. Its influ- 
ence may be carried through life ; 
and its effects entailed on the other 
ordinances of the gospel. With 
what views, for example, must that 
person come to confirmation, who 
has been indulged, if not encoura- 
ged, in the habitual violation of his 
baptismal engagements’ Is he to 
renew, and ratify, and confirm, a 
mere nominal covenant, an unmean- 
ing promise, and a broken vow? 
And is he to do for himself, what 
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his sponsors have done for him 
that is, is he to add promise to pron 
ise, with the evident purpose of |e 
ving undone, all that he promises 
to do, and of living, the rest of bj 
life, as if nothing had been don 
either by his sponsors or himself ? 

I know not, Messrs. Editors, hoy 
as Churchmen, or as Christians, 
are to justify such a course of cor 
duct. It is no excuse for us to say 
that other denominations make 
light matter of baptism. If they 
run into errors, either in theory ¢ 
practice, it should rather exciie 
to more vigilance and watchtiulnes 
Our privileges are greater, in man 
respects ; and in none, more than it 
the order and arrangement of ou 
worship and discipline. Let us b 
careful then, that we do not abusi 
these privileges ; and especiail 
those, which call most loudly for ou 
gratitude. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


HUMANITY TO THE BRUTE CREATIONS 


In perusing some late numbers ¢ 
the Magazine, I have been much 
pleased with the remarks of a write 
(who uses the signature of Misere 
cordia) on humanity towards the 
brute creation.—Perhaps the selfish 
arrogance of our fallen nature is in 
nothing more manifest, than in the 
notions men are accustomed to enter 
tain in relation to the inferior animals 
They place themselves at the heai 
of created things, and consider the 
heavens themselves, the earth and al 
that it contains, to be designed whol: 
ly for their own gratification. 


“ Ask for what end the heavenly bod: 


ies shine ? 
‘¢‘ Earth for whose use ? Pride answers; 0 other law. | 
‘tis for mine. f benevolence. 
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Mit of education, of prejudice, and 
corrupt affections, than the dictate 
our original nature, or in accord- 
ce with the benevolent intentions 
the Creator. Nothing is more 
mmon than the abuse of power. 
hose whe are accustomed to the 
bserviency of slaves, generally be- 

Mone arrogant and domineering ; and 
nce God has given us dominion o- 
or the brutes, we are but too apt to 

buse our authority by wanton tyran- 

By and cruelty. But in proportion 

s we subdue our vicious inclinations, 
d cultivate the feelings of benevo- 
nce towards our fellow men, we 
all become distinguished for our 
mane treatment to the brute crea- 
on. 
Humanity to the brutes is the more 
heritorious and commendable, as it 
® not usually enjoined by any posi- 
ve institutions of society ‘The eb- 
gations of law and equity, regulate 
ily the relations between man and 
han, and with the exception of a ve- 
iy few cases, extend not to the brute 
reation. It is only a general spirit 
f kindness and beneficence that can 
each them. 

© The divine law too, with the ex- 

Heption of such casual recommenda- 
ons of mercy as forbidding to “ muz- 

@e the ox that treadeth out the corn,” 

as done nothing explicit towards re- 

Moelating our duty to inferior animals, 
rther than enjoining us to allow 

Mem a sabbath of rest, one day in 

@even. All the rest is matter of im- 
lication, and is supposed naturally 

result trom a well constituted and 

te igious mind. 

> This silence of revelation cannot 

etaken as an argument against the 

Bxtensive exercise of benevolence 

Matl would advocate, nor against 

ne sufficiency of the revelation itself. 
he heart that is conformed to the 

#eneral tenor of its precepts, needs 

Po other law. It delights in all acts 

®f benevolence. Its sympathies are 

Pot confined to its own species. It 

Piluses itself in acts of benevolence 
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to every creature that has need ef it. 
And the Creator of the world, in ma- 
king man Lord over the lower orders 
of creation, seems to have determin- 
ed that the exercise of this power 
should constitute a part of his proba- 
tion. 

The man, then, who has imbibed 
the genuine spirit of christianity, will 
be careful not to inftict wrong or in- 
jury on the meanest brute. Feeling 
himself placed by his Creator in the 
station of a protector of the animals 
beneath him, he will be incited to the 
faithful performance of the duty, by 
the same principles of equity and be- 
nevolence which regulate his con- 
duct towards his fellow men. 

But apart from the institutions of 
society ; apart from the obligations 
and the influence of revealea religion, 
man is certainly prompted to this 
kindness to the brute creation by all 
the better feelings of his nature. The 
Author of all things, when he first 
graduated the scale of existence ; 
when, reserving to himself the ad- 
ministration of the general Jaws of 
the universe, he gave to man the im- 
mediate dominion over the brute 
world, left not the destiny of these 
his creatures entirely to capricious 
chance. In forming this intermedi- 
ate governor he so regulated and de- 
termined the laws of his nature as to 
prevent any abuse of the authority 
committed to him. ‘The principle of 
benevelence which was implanted in 
the bosom of our first parents, though 
blotted and defaced by the fall, is ei- 
ther not wholly obliterated, or its im- 
pression has been partially revived 
by the influence of divine grace. 
This benignant spirit, when duly 
cherished, serves still to counteract, 
in some good degree, the effects of 
our more malignant passions ; and it 
cannot be intended by the Father of 
mercies to be confined in its opera- 
tion to the human species. The 
brutes which he has made, and which 
are certainly the objects of his care, 
have been so constituted as to stand 
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in need of the salutary influence of 
this spirit, and it would be profane, as 
well as cruel, to place them beyond 
the sphere of its action. It would be 
thwarting the best feelings of our na- 
ture ;—It would be counteracting the 
law of God written in our hearts.— 
I would not wilfully crush a worm, 
or harm a fly! I would not destroy 
the life of the meanest reptile, unless 
when necessary for my own preser- 
vation, or the safety of my species. 
This I say not from any affected 
squeamishness, nor from any parade 
ef morbid sensibility, but because I 
consider it to be conformable to the 
great law of benevolence, and the 
will of God. 

An instictive sentiment of kind- 
vess to the brute creation, has mani- 
fested itself among the wise and the 
good of all nations, and in all ages. 
I pass over the sacred character of 
particular animals, guaranteed by 
the laws of those pagan nations who 
were given up to the absurdities of 
brute worship. I pass over the mer- 
ciful scheme of Pythagoras; who 
would fain mitigate the cruelty of his 
species by appealing to the selfish 
principles of their nature ;—by sub- 
duing their pride, and exciting their 
sympathy, while he taught them that 
the condition of their own future ex- 
istence might be that of a reptile. 
Whatever connexion there may be 
between the system of brute worship, 
and the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, they were, doubtless, both of 
them much influenced by our natural 
sympathy towards the brute creation. 
But even the most savage nations, 
who are in constant jeopardy from 
the Tygers and Panthers of the forest; 
who subsist upon the wild animals 
they can seize, and might be suppo- 
ged at constant warfare with the 
whole brute creation, shew the ut- 
most kindness to their domestic ani- 
mals. The Indian will divide his 
last morsel with his dog, and will re- 
sent an injury done to him, as quick 
as an insalt offered te himself. 


On Bodily Agitations. 
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The Athenians, when they | 
finished building the famous Tem, 
Hecatompedon, by a public act 
the State, set at liberty all the beg 
of burden which had been emplo 
in its erection, and ordered them 
be fed for life, at the public expen 
The Dog of Xantippus, who follg 
ed his masters Galley when the 


thenians were driven to Salamis, w 


afterwards buried on a promont 
which bears his name to this day. 


Every body knows of the hong 


paid to the Geese which saved 
Roman Capito!. The generous a 
humane Plutarch accuses Cato of | 
tleness of soul, on account of the 
try economy -which induced him 
leave his War-Horse to starve 
Spain, while he tells us, that to| 
day the graves of Cimon’s Mar 
with which he thrice conquered at 
Olympic games, were still to be se 
near his own tomb. 


It is not however, my wish to e& 


vate the inferior animals to the co 
dition of man, nor to degrade man 
a level with the brute. The Creat 
has assigned to both their pro 
grade in the scale of existence, whi 
I have no more the wish than ti 


power to change. But I shall alwag 


rejvice to see man fulfil the bene 

lent intentions of his Maker, by ex 
cising that dominion over inferior a 
imals with which he is entrusted, 

kindness and mercy. 
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From the ChristianObserver 


ON BODILY AGITATIONS: 


It is a common art, with tho# 


who wish to make a very strong if 
pression on the feelings, to present! 
the mind something indefinite, 
known, and affording great scope i 
the imagination. The Castle of 
ranto isa striking instance of wii 


may be done in this way. - Novell 
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m7 | nd plays often depend for success «nd that they should recover, per- 
é 1 hosts and apparitions, and haps, wi ange stories of drez 

ublic act MPO’ on g pp » and ps, with strange stories of dreams 


ices from sepulchres, than on any and visions, which they firmly be- 
Merling merit they possess. ‘This lieve, and pour forth among their 
as, as | have heard, remarkably the neighbours with the zeal of proph- 
ase with the German plays, which ets? I have abstained from every 


all the bea 
en employ 
red them 


pong he continental philosophers, and a supposition that deceit may find its 
shen the MR” worthy allies of those philoso- way into scenes like these : a sup- 
ie aa, hers, among ourselves, employed as position, however, which I do not 

? ie powerful battery against the loyal- discard as improbable. Where a cer- 
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enerous ai 
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uced him 
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ion’s Mar 
quered at 
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y and religion of Britain. tain honour attaches to being thus af- 
It isno wonder that such means fected, some counterfeits and impos- 
ould be employed, when we all tors will generally be found. But I 
ow into how violent an agitation a have wished to speak of those cases 
pposed Ghost will throw even a only which are free from all pre- 
buntry village ; where the powers tence: and which a minister, who is 
the imagination, usually so torpid disposed to look upon agitations as 
to appear scarcely to exist, become proofs of conversion, would fix up- 
a sudden wild and ungovernable. on as those which were least liable to 
ba few days several of the rustics suspicion. 
pver fail to see or hear the ghost, God has certainly at different times 
dthe number of these is continu- revealed himself te men in a super- 
ly increasing. The fearsexpressed natural manner: but, where the ef- 
their countenance and tones of fects produced are suchas may rea- 
bice are caught by their neighbours, dily be accounted for from the opera- 
d most of the inhabitants are tion of natural causes, is it not vision- 
ought by sympathy into sucha state ary and enthusiastic to ascribe them 
mind, that, with the aid of afew to bis supernatural agency > When 
ening walks, it is extremely likely one or two of the patients in a female 
at they also in a short time will see ward of an hospital faint, it is com- 
e ghost. mon for faintings to spread rapidly 


wish to ef 
; to the co 
rade man 
The Creat 
heir pro 
fence, whi 
‘ish than ti 


lwaae >: , ; 
pom Now, Sir, what is the state of a around, and fora considerable pro- 
tng agt ngregation where strange agitations portion of the women in the ward to 
i ve appeared ? Expectation ison be subject tothem. This fact has al- 
7 i - 


btoe. Their imaginations are ina ways been accounted for on grounds 
stless, perturbed state, watching for which will at least equally account 
me communication from the invisi- for the successive, and almost gener- 
He world. Some fall down or cry al fallings down, &c. in religious con- 
it. Others wonder when it will be gregations. A  fervid imagination 
ir turn to do the same, and gener- and sympathy will not be less pow- 
y wish the time to arrive. Every erful agents, in an assembly of per- 


ntrusted, 


MANITAS.§ 


erver Miccessive instance of agitation inthe sons who are expecting some strange 
Ingregation strikes a chord in their operations on their bodies and minds, 
IONS:  (@MBart, which works them up to a from the immediate agency of the 


fame of mind nearer and nearer to Deity, or of his ministering spirits ; 
with thoi electric shock, theeffects of which than in a sick ward, where the mind 
y strong iffy see and hear around them. Can_ is debilitated by disease, and anxious 
© presenti@™® wonder that this shock should at on the subject of bodily health. If 
lefinite, \@Pgth reach them; that they should something miraculous accompanied 
‘at scope \"@™perince real sobs, and agitations, the agitations in question ; if those 
vastle of Mid faintings, which so completely who experienced them were enabled 
nce of wiipud their facultiesas to make tospeak divers tongues, or cure in- 
y. - Novelifiem an easy prey to every delusion ; veterate diseases by a word; we 
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should have reason to believe, that 
the great Beine. who had wrought 
the miracte, was the author of the 
agitation. But when nothing takes 
place but what will admit of tair 
explanation on common principles, 
is it not felly and presumption to 
conclude that there has been an ex- 
traordinary interference of the De- 
Ity 

But it will be urged that, in many 
cases, the agitations in question are 
proved to be the immediate work of 
God by their fruits ; that many per- 
sons appear after them to have put 
off the old man, and to be renewed 
in the spirit of their minds: that in- 
stead of continuing to be thouvhiless 
and prolane and violent, and sensual 
and proud, as they were before they 
fell down, they forsake their sins and 


become the reverse of what they 


were. ‘Thanks to the God of all 
orace that this chanve sometimes fol- 
lows the seizures we are considering ! 
the change is his work, and to him 
be the praise: but though it exhibits 


a most stupendous display of divine 
power ana SOOUHESS, it IS not mirac- 
vious, except every Conversion be 
called a miracle. \ ch ince ol this 
kind is effected by Goud’s He ly Spir- 
it. in the ordi: ary course oft his Drov- 
tience, whenever a human being is 
turned trom darkness to legit, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, 
Neither is there any thing miracu- 
lous in this change taking place aT 
mediately after the person, who ex- 
periences it, has undergone a violent 
agitation in a religious assembly. A 
violent concussion of the mind, 
though proceeding from causes con- 
fessedly natural, not untrequently 
leads. under the divine blessing, to a 
chanve of heart and life Some are 
awakened to a sense of their state by 
a dangerous ‘llness, others by the 
loss of dear relations, others by be- 
ng suddenly reduced to beggary or 
by a shipwreck ; and prove, by their 
future lives, that they are in truth 
converted persons. And why may 
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we not view an awkening, by talline 
down ina religious assembly, in the 
Same point of view with an awaken. 
ing by any of the events Just: men. 
tioned 2? And if the seizure in th 

reli sious assembly is to be deemed 
usiraculous, because it has been fol- 
lowed by an awakening and conver. 
sion, Why may not an illness, or the 
death of a relation, or the loss of a 
fortune, or a shipwreck, be with e. 
qual reason thought miraculous, 
when followed by similar consequen- 
ces > Without doubt these, like all 
other events, take place according to 
the appointment of the great Govern. 
or of the world: and without doubt 
he appoints them tor the good of his 
creatures, and foresees all the good 
consequences they will produce, But 
as these circumstances would by no 
means vindicate our looking upon 
them as preternatural, so similar cir- 
cumstances as little authorise us to 
consider the agitations of which ave 
are treating in that point of view. 

li this leasoning Is just ; if there 
does not appear to be any thing su- 
peroatural in persons falling down, 
we. when there have been afterwards 
prools of a real eonversion, surely no 
one will contend, that the seizure. of 
those, who did not allerwards appear 
to be converted, was supernatural, 
On the contrary, is it unreasonable to 
ask those who argue that real con- 


versions are evidences of something & 


Supernatural inthe agitations wiih 
whic they commenced, why ab- 
sence of real conversion, after agita- 
tions In other cases, is not evidence 
that those avitations were not Super- 
natural ¢ But suppose that the con- 
vulsions or faintings were upernat- 
ural: does it follow that they must 
be the work of God’ Is there not 
a spirit who, from his influence on 


human affairs, is calied in scripture F 
the God of this world, the prince of F 
the power of the air, the spirit that | 


now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience, the roaring lion walking 
about seeking whom he may des 
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troy—who may be busy on such oc- 
casions © ‘If he can prevail on men 
to look on his wofks as the works of 
God, his malice will, doubtless, be 
gratified, and impressions 
wich began in delusion will be like- 


® jy to end in the eternal ruin of those 
on whom he practised the deceit ; 


§ though sometimes the grace of God, 


whose wonderful attribute it is to 


bring good out of evil, might disap- 


a point his designs, and make even his 


be far 


flow 


efiects 


wiles the means of conversion 


an extensive view of the 


© which have been found to follow from 


the convulsions, &c 
BS ation, 


under consider- 
would countenance the idea 


© that the Devil might be their author, 
© atleast as well as that of their being 





gations 


' the effect of divine agency, let those 


judge who are best acquainted with 


S the state of the countries and congre- 


agitations 
will not 


in which = such 
have most prevailed. | 


s dwell on this subject, as I think I 


have given satisfactory reasons for 
lookine on the agitations as admit- 


I ting of a fair and easy explanation 


from the operation of natural causes. 


ry AND 
HING INTELLIGI- 


) i ' DIFFICUL IMPOR- 
TANCE OF PREA‘: 


BLY. 


It is well known what prodigious 
advantage is derived in the different 
trades and professions from being 
prepared for them by early hibis. 
We of a good farmer 
who did not spend his youth on a 
are 


seldom hear 
farm. Long apprenticeships 
thoucht necessary tor those who are 
to become manufacturers and trades- 
men. ‘The those 
who entered into the seafaring line 
when bovs. And among those who 
enter into the Church with right mo- 


best sailors are 


tives and impressions, the sons of pi- 
ous clereymen have a manifest ad- 
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vantage. They have, from the first 
dawn of reason, been used to wittess 
the performance of the duties, which 
they are themselves to undertake, 
and the occurrence of many otf the 
difficulties they are to encounter, and 
have been in the habit of continually 
hearing both the one and the other 
canvassed in familiar conversation. 

There is, however, one difficulty 
which they are very generally almost 
as ill prepared to meet as_ those 
whose fathers have not been in the 
Church; [ mean the difficulty of 
making themselves easily uaderstood 
by the lower classes. For how are 
their childhood and youth employed ? 
Do they live among the poor, adopt 
their vocabulary, and become fawmil- 
iar with their modes of thinking and 
of expression? On the contrary, 
pains are taken from their infancy to 
prevent their mixing much with the 
children of the lower orders, that 
they may not learn their vulgar, not 
to say their vicious, habits ; and at a 
fit age they are very properly put to 
a grammar school, with children of 
their own rank in life, and afterwards 
sent to a university, as the best 
means of improving their faculties, 
and storing their minds with useful 
knowledge. However beneficial or 
even necessary this course may be, it 
is evident, that instead of fitting, it 
may be said to unfit them for ad- 
dressing the poor in their own lan- 
guage, and ina strain of argument 
and exhortation suited to their knowl- 
edge, abilities, and habits. Let a 
well educated man employ a quarter 
or halfan hour in explaining to a 
rustic a principle in politics, or a 
point of law which is not very plain 
and simple, and he will seon discov- 
er how widely different the strain of 
reasoning and modes of expression 
most natural to him are from those 
of the poor man. He will not have 
proceeded far in his explanation, 
when he will find that he has assum- 
ed some fact, or taken some principle 
for granted, of which his companion 
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is ignorant; or that he has proceed- 
e:| more rapidly i in his reasoning than 
the poor man has been able to follow 
him; or that he has used some term, 
or adopted some torm of expression 
which has puzzled him. He will, 
therefore, redouble his care to be in- 
telligible, and watch the countenance 
of the man he is addressing, and of- 
ten ask questions in order to ascer- 
tain whether he is understood. With 
ali this caution he will frequently 
find it necessary to go over his ground 
again, and vary his expressions, and 
his methods of explanation. Now if 
this is the case with respect to law or 
politics, must not something similar 
be expected when divinity is the sub- 
ject under consideration, especially 
as far as regards those (the great 
mass of the poor, I fear, in most con- 
gregations) who possess very little 
religious knowledge: And if such 
difficulties as have been described 
are to be expected by a clergyman, 
who has not conque red them through 
long experience in his pastoral la- 
bours, even in conversations with his 
pour parishioners, how much greater 
difficulties must be have to encoun- 
ter in his sermons, in which it is ne- 
cessary for him to make his language 
and his mode of address suitable, not 
to one of his parishioners only, but 
to all who attend bis ministry: and 
this without being able to stop in his 
course, and ask questions, and recti- 
fy misconceptions, and clear up 
points in which he finds himself ili 
understood ? and yet if the unconver- 
ted poor do not find a sermon so sim- 
ple and intelligible, that they can 
comprehend by far the greater part 
without much fatigue, few of them 
will listen to it. And those who do 
listen, and understand in part, will 
carry away vague and inadequate and 
erroneous notions : and if impressed 
b. what they have heard, their im- 
pressions will rest on no sound foun- 
dation, and will probably be wild and 
fanciful. Happily the private read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and the pasto- 


‘have in view the edification of th 
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ral visits of the clergyman, come a 
mirably in aid of his preaching, angl 
do much towards supplying its de 
fects, and rendering it eminently us 
ful, even among the poor. On the 
points, however, it is not compatibk 
with my present object to enlarge. 

If then it is no easy matter ford 
man of education to accommodatg 
himself to the scanty vocabulary, thalind end 
ignorance, and the dulness of higie empl 
poor parishioners, are the clergy sufifire, ant 
ciently aware of the difficulty’ If MMoing, § 
thought they were, | should havgipry, ar 
much less inducement to address yo mplet 
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on this subject; for I should be cong§ But a 
vinced, that those who are “ faithfuiell-dis; 
to their sacred trust,” (and to thoséiificiently 
alone could I hope to be of use) ariippear t 
now using their best endeavours tif consc 


surmount it. I should have Jitteihe heac 
fear iest they should accommodatéifom ut 
their sermons to the taste of a fevffasses, 
persons of a higher class, rather thagfifheir lite 
pons ar 
y ap 
pat a |i 
s may 
Vv part 


poor who almost always form th 
great mass of their cengregations; 
because such ministers know and 
feel that they are to be “ no respect 
ors of persons.” Still less should lijjearly 

apprehend that they would forbear toould « 
lower their style and language, andjersons 
restrain their powers of reasoning asigjnd mi 
far as might be necessary, lest theyiihort of 
should injure their characters asiicienth 
scholars; for ministers of this defilind in| 
scription are content, with St. Papliery ge 
to drop “wisdom of words,” q e low 
*“excellency of speech,” to preachiiations 
“not themselves but Christ,” andjffhey ay 
“to spend and be spent” for theirncons 
flocks. Itis true, they may still, &-ents ¢ 
pecially the younger part of them,@ Inde 
feel occasionally some unwillingness#ffat th 
to make all the requisite sacrifices :j@nd his 
they may cast at times a longing lin-Mreat, s 
gering look after the objects of theiriiim to 
literary ambition at school and ation, ir 
college: but in them literary ambi-@uppos 
tion has received its deadly wound, ined 
and given place toa holy zeal for the jreater 
promotion of the glory of God, and@ent si 
for the salvation of their fellow-crea- ' anch 
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res, especially of those committed 
their charge. They may find, in- 
ed, great vigilance, and zealous 
deavours, and above all, unre- 
jtting applications at the Throne of 
race from a deep sense of their own 
eakness and corruption, necessary 
their defence against the inroads 
their old enemies. But vigilance, 
d endeavours, and prayers, will all 
employed.as weapons of their war- 
re, and if they persevere in well- 
ing, Christ will confirm their vic- 
pry, and make it more and more 
mmplete. 

But a far greater number of our 
ell-disposed clergy, who are not suf- 
ciently intelligible in their sermons, 
pear to me to err more from a want 
f consciousness that they soar above 
we heads of the lower orders, than 
om undue attention to the higher 
asses, or from a wish to support 
eir literary characters. ‘Their ser- 
bons are generally delivered without 
y appearance of apprehension, 
at a large proportion of their hear- 
s may be unable to understand ma- 
y parts of them. Nota few adopt 
arly the same style, that they 
ould employ, were they addressing 
prsons of their own rank in life; 
nd many more stop considerably 
ort of simplifying their style suf- 
ciently. In their choice of matter, 
din their mode of arguing, they 
ery generally pay more attention to 
e low attainments of their congre- 
ations, yet even in these points 
ey appear to me very oftento be 
nconscious how low those attain- 
bents are. 

Indeed when a clergyman is aware 
at the difference between himself 

d his poor parishoners is extremely 
eat, still itis by no means easy for 
m to see in detail and with preci- 
on, in what that difference consists. 
uppose him, however, to have at- 
ined this branch of knowledge, of 
eater importance to him in his pre- 
Pnt situation than many of those 
anches which employed his hours, 
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and employed them very profitably, 
at college, still a very arduous task re- 
mains to be performed. He must 
learn the art of laying aside his old 
and regular habits in writing and con- 
versation ; to put himself in the situa- 
tion of labourers and mechanics, and 
address them in a way suited to their 
knowledge, habits, and capacities. 
But in proportion to the difficulty of 
the undertaking should be his study, 
and zeal, and diligence, to accom- 
plish it. Until he has succeeded in 
this point he speaks a sort of un- 
known tongue in his parish, and 
however he may edity himself, and 
perhaps a few like himself by his 
sermons, he cannot rationally hope 
to‘ edify the Church.”—“ Except 
ye utter by the tongue words easy to 
be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken - for ye shall speak 
into the air.” 1 Cor xiv. 4, 9. 

With all the advantages a clergy- 
man enjoys, he labours under a great 
disadvantage in the point under con- 
sideration, when compared witha 
Methodist or dissenting Minister. 
The latter being generally taken from 
the lower classes, naturally speaks 
their language ; and whether he ex- 
plains, or argues, or exhorts, he pro- 
ceeds ina way suited to their capaci- 
ties and general habits. lam con- 
vinced that the Methodists, in _parti- 
cular, owe much of their success to 
their preachers being so well under- 
stood by the poor. If then it is one 
of the weak sides of the Church, 
that her pastors are not sfficiently in- 
telligible to their congregations, is it 
not the part of those who revere 
her as the best instructress of their 
country, to use their earnest endea- 
vours to fortify her in this quarter ; 
and remove a blemish which operates 
powerfully in preventing her sound 
and enlightened views of evangelical 
truth from producing, under the di- 
vine blessing, their full effect? I 
propose to pursue this subject further 
ina future letter, and to endeavour to 
point out some of those circumstan- 
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ces, in method, selection of matter, 
mode of arguing, structure of senten- 
ces, and choice of words, which 
ought carefully to be avoided in ser- 
mons intended for congregations con- 
sisting chiefly of the poor. 


medion 

History of the Church in Newtown. 
(continued. ) 

We now arrive at the important 


period in the narrative before us ;— 
that_of the discussion of the much dis- 


puted, and yet essential doctrines of 


grace. But before we proceed to a 
review of the plain, the apostolic, 
and lucid manner, in’ which Mr. 
Beach held and taught these doc- 
trines, it is necessary that the reader 
should be more particularly acquaint- 
ed with the awful effect produced, 
both in England and America, from 
Whitfield’s latitudinarian notions of 
the Church, bis high toned Calvin- 
ism, and jesuitical manner of propa- 
gating his tenets. 

Previous to his leaving England 
the first time—fearful of leaving the 
glorious work in the hands of his own 
proselytes, and knowing that the 

tev. John Wesley entertained the 
same ideas of conversions, and had 
adopted the plan of field 
preaching, holding night meetings, 
&.. with himself, although they dif- 
fered widely in their ideas of predes- 
tination and final perseverance— 
Whitfield opened a correspondence, 
at once insinuating, and flattering to 
Wesley, whose honesty and godly 
sincerity led him to give full credit 
to the overtures made, and that he 
should bring the followers of W. into 
the church, the unity of which at this 
period lay near his heart.* He 


Saline 


* About this period, Wesley publish- 
eda Tract on the unity of the church, 
containing Twelve Articles or para- 
rvaphs. entitled Reasons for not sepa a- 
nine {7 the Church of England 
fing Jt 7b fe bth Ca J she a 
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wished to obtain Whitfield’s acquie 
cence in his favorite doctrines of pe 
fection, the “ tree, full, and presey 
salvation from ali the guilt, all ¢ 
power, and all the in-being of sin,” 



























a doctrine as untenable, as it was ages Oo” W 
ceptable to weak minds, and inflaregmore SUCE 
imaginations. He knew also tha t are ° 
Whitfield held the Calvinistic tenege entire 
of election and irreversible decreegm!!, and t 
Notwithstanding, he swallowed thy Ido no 
bait: and wrote an affectionate letliFy: Ge 


ny friend 


to Whitfield on these po'nts, to whic , 
bout thi 


he received the following reply :— 


** My honoured triend and broth Englan 
er; for once hearken to a child whagre broth 
is willing to wash your feet. I belm® oo” 
seech you by the mercies of God iq))—, to 
Christ Jesus our ! ord, if you woulm®@! S45" 
have my love confirmed towards you, your | 
write no more to me about misrepre at I aio 
sentations wherein we differ.—Thgmeuts®s: - 
doctrine of election, and the findi* found 
perseverance of those who are it This ai 
Christ Jesus, I am ten thousan rengther 
times more convinced of, if possible raphs oO 
than when I saw you last. Yomrmcher 
think otherwise. Why then shoulgmxtracted 
we dispute, when there is no probe ooks, en 
bility of convincing f Will not. this nd-man 
in the end, destroy brotherly love MIMeanIss 
and insensibly take from us that cor here are 

, stificati 


dial union and sweetness of sov 


hich I pray God may siwave uted Ri 
which I pray God may always su 


sist between us ?” tibedlgp 

All this had been very well, hag e've ! 
Whitfield continued to act and wrigeeld. L 
in this charitable style. Soon afte iat Lomi 
he arrived in America, he change oe 
his tone, and wrote in a very difier gpeak.’ i 
ent strain. me * The re 

* Hon’d Sir; I cannot entertaif onstantly 
















prejudices against your conduct api 
principles any longer, without it 
forming you.’ —After asserting hi 
tenets in the most positive manoet 
he adds ;—“ I dread coming to Eng 
land, unless you are resolved to op 
pose these truths with less warm 
than when I was there last. I dreagl 
your coming over to America, b 
cause the work of God is carried of 
here, and that ina most glorious mat} 
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or, by doctrines quite opposite to 


aCquie 
s ol pe hose you hold. God direct me 

presejgglat to do ! Sometimes TP think it 
, all rggest to stay here, where we all think 
sin,” id speak the same thing : the work 
“was aqypes on without divisions ; and with 


ore success, because all employ: 

it are of one mind.*-—L think you 
e entirely inconsistent with your- 
lf, and therefore do not blame me 
[do not approve of all that you 
ny. God himself, I find, teaches 
»\ friends the doctrines of election.” 


-inflat 
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ly :— gpbout this time he wrote toa friend 
! brot England ;—* for Christ’s sake, de- 
ild whare brother Wesle y to avoid disp ut- 
‘Tbe with me.”—And again to Wes- 
. God ig py," for Christ’s suke, if possibli ; 















ear sir, never speak against election 
your no one can say 
at L ever meotioned it in public dis- 
ourses.”—Yet in bis journal is to 
e found the following passage :— 
This afternoon, was exceedingly 
rengthened by perusing some para- 
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rossible raphs out of a book, called the 
_— -Sqque reacher, written by Or. Edwards, 
shoulgstracted by Mr. J. Warn in his 
proba ooks, entitled, The Church-of-Eng- 
ot thil ind-man turned Dissenter, and Ar- 
ly loveggtmanism the back door to Popery. 
hat corgie bere are such noble testimonies of 
of dil istification by faith only in the im- 
ys su uted Righteousness of Christ, our 
aving no free will, &c. that they 

el]. hagmeserve to be written in letters of 
ad writeld. Lord open thou my mouth, 
= aftegmeat may henceforth speak mere 
change oldly and explicitly as I ought to 
y difier peak.”—And yet in his private let- 
ntertall * The reader is requested to bear this 
onstantly in mind; and not to forget, 

luct an Bhat at this very period, when Whitfield 
1Oul Iwas writing to Wesley and his corres 
ting higpondents in England, of the union and 
manner meness of faith in America, he was 
+o Ens enouncing the greatest part of the 
SMPresbyterian preachers, in Connecti- 

d to OP@Put, as Arminians, moralists, &c.; and 
warmtiggkat at no period from the settlement of 
I dreadamhe country to the present time, was 
ica. b ere ever so much division on the un- 
ried of Prvitable doctrine ef irrespective de- 
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ters, he appeals to the thousands that 
heard him, that he never mentioned 
these subjects in his public discour- 
ses. 

This will be further strengthened 
by the induction of a few more par- 
ticulars. Previous to Whitfield’s 
suiling for America, he placed one 
Acourt, a leading member of Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, as a sort of -py 
upon the Wesleys, with directions to 
sound the alarm across the Atlantic, 
in case of any danger to the craft. 
Thus, while Whitfield was exhort- 
ing to forbear all controvery on Cal- 
vinistic subjects, Acourt his armour 
bearer was constantly exciting dispu- 
tations, and openly opposing Wesley. 
Wherein, says Charles Wesley do 
we differs He replied, On the point 
of Election. “I hold that a certain 
number are elected from eternity, 
and these must, and shall be saved ; 
and the rest of mankind must, and 
shall be damned.”—Wesley request- 
ed he would not dispute about it.— 
Acourt replied, “1 will dispute a- 
bout it; for you are all wrong, and I 
am determined to set you all right.” 
Wesley modestly expressed a doubt. 
* Then” rejoinea Acourt, “ | will 
go and tell all the world, ‘that you 
and your brother are false prophets. 
And | tell you, in one fortnight you 
will all be in contusion.”* Not long 
after this, Whitfield returned to Eng- 
land, and threw off the mask. ‘The 
Wesleys were calumniated ;—a sep- 
aration took place, and paved the 
way for two new sects that still con- 
tinue,—the Calvinistic Methodists, 
and Arminian Methodists. 

While Whitfield was endeavour- 
ing to build up his party in England, 
divisions and sub-divisions were dai- 
ly multiplying in America; and he 
again crosses the Atlantic, and ar- 
rives at Boston in 1744. The Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, alar- 
med at the increasing dissentions a- 


*Southey’s Life of Wesley Vol. I. 
Chap. 11. 
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mong themselves, and to prevent his 
sowing any more seeds of schism, 
passed the following resolution. 

“* That whereas there have of late 
years been many errors of doctrine 
and disorders in practice, prevailing 
in the the churches of this land; 
which seem to have a threaten'ng as- 
pect upon the churches ; and where- 
as Mr. George Whitfield has been 
the promoter, or at least, the faulty 
occasion of many of these errors and 
disorders, this association think it 
needful for them to declare, that if 
the said Mr. Whitfield should make 
his progress through this govern- 
ment, it would by no means be advi- 
sable for any of our ministers to ad- 
mit him into their pulpits, or for any 
of our people to attend his adminis- 
trations.””* 

In the same year, the Rector and 
Tutors of Yale College published 
their declaration against Mr. Whit- 
field, his principles, and designs, in a 
letter to him of fourteen pages. As 
we have already noticed this letter, 
in a previous Number, we only ob- 
serve—refering the reader to the let- 
ter itself—that Mr. Wh'tfield mani- 
fested the same double dealing, in 
New-England that he had in Old,— 
that notwithstanding his disavowal 
of lessening the influence of the Cler- 
gy over their people, yet they prove, 
from his own letters, that whife he 
was holding out the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the Clergy, he was by ob- 
lique insinuations, alienating their af- 
fections from them. 

It is very apparent that the good 
Dr. Trumbull, in his History of Con- 
necticut, highly disapproves of the 
conduct of the Coilege and the asso- 
ciation, in opposing Mr. Whitfield. 
He shews, from written ducumeats, 
that Mr. W. was very cordially re- 
ceived in many parts of the country, 
particularly in Boston ; and it is not 
a little singular, that notwithstand- 


* Trumbull’s History of Connecticut 
Vol. 2. p. 199. 
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ing the Dr. lived long enough to g 
the evil effects resulting from th 
doctrines and conduct of Whitfiek 
both in England and America, 
should continue to the last to ady 
cate measures, that have subverte; 
the Platforms and Confessions ¢ 
faith, established by the Puritans 
and been the means of introducing 
Socinianism, and many other erron 
which sap the very foundation of the 
Gospel. And it is still more sing. 
lar, that the successors of those wise 
and provident men should now be 
supporting the same measures, es. 
pousing the same principles, and en. 
couraging lay preachers and exhor. 
ters. Similar causes are generally} °- The si 
found to produce similar effects. Toppublicly at 
warn our own people against practi-ptiose that ¢ 
ses so destructive of primitive faith, gimpute the | 
we have taken liberties with theseg(Wbich he c 
who have long since been dead ; and g 04) to be 
we shall make no apology for pursu- declaring su 
ing the subject in the fear of God, pardonable 
by laying before our readers further ©- He ha 
documents, corroborative of the fore- taught, and 
going remarks. might be si 

The following were the tenets §stict obser 
generally embraced by the followers BY¢t be a hy| 
of Mr. Whitfield, or those who, at 7- Said 
that period, were called New- Lights reflected up 
—as summarily comprehended by the 9g Muniste 
consociation, assembled at East Guil- them Arn 
ford, May 27, 1746, in their charge hem with, 
against the Rev. Philemon Robbins §P¥tting him 
of Branford. ab 

“1. That he the said Robbins has 
in public taken upon him to deter- 
mine the state of infants, dying in 
infancy ; declaring that they were 
as odious in the sight of God, as 
snakes and vipers were to us; and 
left it wholly in the dark whether 
they were saved or not. 

2. That he had assumed to him- 
self the prerogative of God the right- 
eous judge, in judging the condition 
of the dead, in a funeral sermon, say- 
ing that they were in Hell, to the 
great grief of mourning friends and 
others. 

3. That in his public preaching 
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pe had been guilty of speaking evil 
of dignities ; declaring that the lea- 
ders or rulers of the people were op- 
sers of the gloricus work of God 
in the land ; and comparing our ci- 
yil authority to, and with, Darius, 
who cast Daniel into the lion’s den. 
itan 4- In judging and declaring those 
ucingm persons carnal and unconverted, that 
ron did not approve of the late religious 
vf thestir that has been in the land; and 
inguin the improvement of his sermon, 
wisadividing them, and calling one part, 
y bethat is, the approver’s, the children 
, eg God ; and branding the other part 
depwith the name and character of 
‘hor. Opposers. 
rally 9: The said Mr. Robins has also 

Tygpubdlicly and censoriously judged 
act.qthose that did not fallin with, and 
ith, impute the religious stir in the land, 
heseg (Which he calls a glorious work of 
and god) to be the work of God’s spirit; 
irsy. declaring such even guilty of the un- 
od, pardonable sin. 

6. He has publicly asserted, and 
taught, and laid down, that a man 
might be sincere in religion, and a 
strict observer of the sabbath, and 
vers gyet be a hypocrite. 
at 7. Said Mr. Robins has publicly 
rhty @teflected upon, and reviled the stand- 
‘the ing ministers of this land, calling 
vil gihem Arminians, and comparing 
irge hem with, and to, false prophets, 
ying @putting himself in the place of Micai- 

ab. 
has With respect to his Antinomian 
ter. Bdoctrine, they complained :— 

ing. i. That he has publicly taught us, 
that there is no promise in all the bi- 
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er 
a ble that belongs to sinners : There- 
ind @y frustrating the covenant of God’s 
her @itee grace, and the condescension 
and compassion of God and his Son 
‘m- @our Saviour, to poor, lost, and per- 
ht- @ Shing sinners. 
‘on @ 2» That there is no direction in 
ry all the bible, how men should come 
he BO Christ; nor ¢ould he direct any 
nd Person how they should come to him : 
BThereby rendering the study and 
ng parch of the holy scriptures, at 
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least, an unsafe and insufficient «vay 
of finding Christ ; and the preaching 
thereof useless. 

3. He has publicly taught, that it 
is as easy for persons to know when 
they are converted, as it is to know 
noon day-light from midnight dark- 
ness; making the only sure evidence 
of conversion to consist in inward 
feeling, and a sense of their love to 
God, 

4. He has declared in public, that 
believers never doubt of their inter- 
est in Christ, after conversion ; and 
if they do, it is the sign of an hypo- 
crite ; rendering sanctification no ev- 
idence of conversion or justification, 
and that believers are never in the 
dark. 

5. He has also taught, that God 
could easier convert the seat a man 
sits on, than convert a moral man ; 
and that the most vicious or vile per- 
son stands as fair for conviction and 
conversion, as the strictest moral 
man : thereby making holiness and 
obedience to the moral law, no way 
necessary to be found in men for 
their salvation. 

6. Mr. Robins has taught, that 
there are some sinners that Christ 
never died for, nor did he come to 
save them; thereby perverting the 
great doctrines of redemption in the 
gospel, and rendering all endeavours 
in men to obtain salvation useless, 
Arminianism, and blending the cov- 
enant of works and covenant of grace 
together. 

To shew the wide difference be- 
tween the same denomination of 
christians, and prove that error is 
ever at variance with itself, and 
Proteus like constantly changing its 
appearance, we quote another charge 
by the same Consociation. They 
animadvert on— 

t. That bitter and censorious spi- 
rit, discovered by the said Mr. Rob- 
ins, against all, even civil magis- 
trates, as well as Ministers, who do 
not think the commotions in the land 
which bear the name of religion, a 
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glorious work of God, and the effect 
of the agency of the Holy Spririt ; 
declaring all such to be guilty of the 
unpardonable sin, 

2. In that sirange heat of spirit 
under which the said Mr. Robins has 
acted ; discovered in a perpetual un- 
easiness, or craving to be preaching; 
ening into those many unscriptural 
night meetings and frequent public 
preaching under a religious pretence ; 
consorting with and improving those 
to preach and carry on in public as 
well as in those private meetings, 
that have been most forward and fta- 
mous for their enthusiasm in the 
present day. 

3. In the spirit of pride and con- 
ceitedness, and expectation to be be- 
lieved only upon positive and bold 
assertion, discovered by the said Mr. 
Robins ; among other instances 
thereof, by publicly declaring, in a 
sermon, that the standing ministers 
in this land were Arminians, and 
calling them false prophets, while he 
put himself in the place of Micaiah 
before Ahab, in 1. Kings, 23. pro- 
nouncing these words upon it, “That 
if the body of this people were in the 
way to eternal life, the Lord bad not 
spoken by him.” 

4. Mr Robins has publicly taught, 
that unconverted persons have no 
right to praise God. 

On the subject of lay preaching, 
which has been so very popular for 
several years past—and of union 
meetings, stillas prevalent, as des- 
tructive of the unity of faith—the 
venerable body above mentioned ex- 

ressed themselves as follows :— 

1.Mr.Robins’ earnestness in pro- 
moting and improving strolling, or 
travelling preachers ; and improving 
those that were most disorderly, to 
preach and exhort in the society; more 
especially in one such meeting carri- 
edon at his own house, by Messrs. 
Brainard and Bad: and another at the 
same place, carried on by Messrs. 
Wheelock and Munson : to the dis- 
honor of religion, to the just offen 



















of many of the church and people, 
and to the destruction of peace and 
gospel order in our church and so. 
ciety. 


2. His introducing Mr. ‘Davia 


port to preach and exhort &c. 

3. His preaching in Wallingford, 
in the meeting-house of the anabap. 
tists there 5 and that, contrary to the 
desire of a ‘great number of the peo. 
ple at Wallingford, and to the advice 
of neighbouring ministers. 

The forgoing statement is left to 
speak for itself. I cannot avoid de. 
siring the reader, however, to reflect, 
that God is not the author of confu. 

sion, but of peace as in all the church. 

es 3 and let him offer upa thanksgiving 
to Almighty God, that he not only 
instituted a church in the world, but 
promised to be with it, to defend it 
by his grace, and protect it by his 
power, that the gates of hell shal 
never prevail against it. 


WESLEY’S REASONS AGAINST SEPA: 
RALLON. 


(‘The Reasons against Separation 
alluded to in the foregoing Note 
page 174, and which induced We 
ley to continue in communion with 
the Church, are here inserted. We 
confess that they are not altogethe 
such reasons as we should give, for 
abstaining trom making a schism; 
nor do we think them very creditable 
to his intellect. Surely, some more 
weighty Reasons for adhering to the 
Charch, which had recorded his 
vows at ordination, might have bee 
discovered, if he had been very anx 
ious to find them. But we give 
them in his own words.] 

“ Whether it be lawful or n0 
(which itself may be disputed, being 
not so clear a point as some may int 
agine ) it is by no means expedient for 
us to separate from the Established 
Church. 

Because it would be a contra 
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jn print, and in private conversation. 

2. Because (on this as well as ma- 
ny other accounts ) it would give 
huge occasion of offence to those 
who seek and desire occasion, to all 
the enemies of God and his truth. 

8. Because it would exceedingly 
prejudice against us many who tear, 
yea, who love God, and thereby hin- 
der their receiving so much, perhaps 
any farther, benefit from our preach- 
ing. 

4. Because it would hinder multi- 
tudes of those who neither love nor 
ivi fear God, from hearing us at all. 
only 1.5. Because it would occasion ma- 
ld, bye hundreds, if not some thousands 
end i of those who are now united with us, 
by his 2 SeParate from us ; yea, and some 
YY of those who have a deep work of 

“Bgrace in their souls. 

6. Because it would be throwing 
balls of wild-fire among them that are 
Fnow quiet inthe land. We are now 
sweetly united together in love. We 
fmostly think and speak the same 
thing. But this would occasion in- 
conceivable strife and contention, be- 
tween those who left, and those who 
remained in the Church, as well as 
between those who left us, and those 
who remained with us : nay, and be- 
tween those very persons who re- 
mained, as they were variously in- 
clined one way or the other. 

7. Because, whereas controversy 
is now asleep, and we in great mea- 
sure live peaceably with all men, so 
that we are strangely at leisure to 
spend our whole time and strength, 
in enforcing plain, practical, and vital 
religion, (O what would many of our 
forefathers have given, to have en- 
joyed so blessed a calm ?) this would 
utterly banish peace from among us, 
and that without hope of its return. 
It would engage me for one, in a 
thousand controversies, both in pub- 
lic and private ; (for f should be in 
conscience obliged to give the reasons 
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of my conduct, and to defend those 
reasons against all opposers) and 
so take me off from those more 
useful labours, which might other- 
wise employ the short remainder of 
my life. 

8. Because to form the plan of a 
new Church would require infinite 
time and care, (which might be far 
more profitably bestowed) with much 
more wisdom and greater depth and 
extensiveness of thought, than any 
of us are masters of. 

9. Because from some having bare- 
ly entertained a distant thought of 
this, evil fruits have already follow- 
ed, such as prejudice against the cler- 
gy in general ; and aptness to believe 
ill of yer 5 contempt (not without a 
degree o f bitterness), ae clergymen 
as such, and a sharpness of language 
toward the whole order, utterly un- 
becoming either gentlemen or Chris- 
tians. 

10. Because the experiment has 
been so frequently tried already, and 
the success never answered the ex- 
pectation. God has, since the refor- 
mation, raised up from time to time 
many witesses of pure religion. If 
these lived and died (like John 
Arndt, Robert Bolton, and many 
others) inthe Chureh to which they 
belonged, notwithstanding the wick- 
edness which overflowed both the 
teachers and people therein; they 
spread the leaven of true religion far 
and wide, and were more and more 
useful, till they went to paradise. 
But if upon any provocation or con- 
sideration whatever, they separated 
and founded distinct parties, their in- 
fluence was more and more confined ; 
they grew less and less useful to oth- 
ers, and generally lost the spirit of 
religion themselves m the spirit of 
controversy. 

Because we have melancholy 
instances of this,even now before our 
eyes. Many have i in our memory left 
the Church, and formed themselves 
into distinct bodies. And certainly 
some ef them. from a real persuasion 
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that they should do God more service. 
But have any separated themselves 
and prospered’? Have they been ei- 
ther more holy, or more useful than 
they were before ? 

12. Because by such a separation 
we should not only throw away the 
peculiar glorying which God has 
given us, that we do and _ will suffer 
all things for our brethren’s sake, 
though the more we love them, the 
less we be loved : but should act in 
direct contradiction to that very end, 
for which we believe God hath rais- 
edus up. The chief design of his 
Providence in sending us out, is, un- 
doubtedly, to quicke: our brethren. 
And the first message of all our 
preachers is, to the lost sheep of the 
Church of England. Now would it 
not be a flat contradiction to this de- 
sign, to separate from the Church 
These things being considered, we 
cannot apprehend, whether it be law- 
ful in itself or no, that itis lawful 
for us: were it only on this ground, 
that it is by no means expedient. 


from the Christian Observer. 
THE HUMBLE PETITIUN OF AMEN, 


SHewerTuH, That your Petitioner, 
though of a very ancient family, and 
formerly honoured with marks of pe- 
culiar distinction in the mest august 
assemblies, has o, late years been 
treated with so much neglect, as to 
be under the necessity of applying 
for relief to the well. disposed ; not 
knowing but that, if his present re- 
duced circumstances should not be 
attended to, he may in a little time 
be utterly discarded. 

Your Petitioner humbly begs leave 
to remind you, that the most ancient 
record we have ot human aflairs 
shews, thata most dignified station 
was allotted to him, he being appoin- 
ted to express the devotions of the 
Church; and that he never appear- 
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edin the assemblies of public we 
ship, without being attended witht 
voices of the whole congregatiog ship of 
This honour , which your Petition yond the 
received in the Jewish Church, wa ielligence 
continued to him when the Christia sown. 
dispensation superseded the antientfrench Ch 
economy ; as is evident from what i@ign of C 
related of the public worship of thd travell: 
early Christians, by respectable witiiae the cit 
nesses, who inform us, that the r rpation 
ponses made by the congregation relfom his o 
sembled the sound of thunder. tion. 
But now so deserted is your Petiff Ofthe L 
tioner, that although there be ofted&thor say: 
some hundreds present in the congreg “ There 
















































gation, he is scarcely noticed bylong the 
more than one person in the asemi, pastors 
bly. Nor is it without reason to béive the p 


apprehended, that he might be lelffishops of 
destitute of this solitary supportive, and | 
were it not that the person alludedfher tha 
to holds his office on condition off%ye but tl 
performing this act; he being the pari? which - 
ish clerk. m. In 
Your Petitioner begs leave to statefforway, ' 
that this desertion of him has not af§ngdoms 
risen from any dishonourable chargeMugustan 
brought against him. No one hasfhops and 
ever exhibited any reasons why held thing. 
should not have the same attention“ As fi 
paid to him now as formerly. Hisfod they 
degradation can only be attributed tof Praye 
a prevailing indifference towards re-fiffering f 
ligion in general. anner t 
Your Petitioner is encouraged tofly days 
represent bis case to you, by the ma-Bsting. 
ny proofs given in your work of zealiit man 
not only for the doctrines of the Es- ngs, wi 
tablished Church but for her worshipfed in tl 
likewise. Luther 
Your Petitioner therefore humbly jag ther 
requests your exertions in his befalf, fruments 
and as in duty bound will ever pray Bry wear 
for you. hament 
AMEN. [—ptism, 
neeling. 
—— It may 
Pason to 
DISCIPLINE OF FOREIGN CHURCHES. tional 
bvernme 
Our readers may be gratified with fhose of I 
eva, A 
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iC worhe following extracts from Durel’s 
With thew of the government and public 
egationfigrship of the Re eformed Churches 
petitions yond the seas, as they convey an 
ch, waiielligence of facts not generally 
Jhristiagigown. Durel was Minister of the 
> antien@french Church in the Savoy, in the 
what i@fign of Charles the Second. He 
> of thiisd travelled into foreign parts du- 
ible wit og the civil wars and Cromwell’s 
the re#urpation ; and professes to write 
tion reffom his own knowledge and obser- 
r. ition. 
ur Pet Ofthe Lutherans in Germany, the 
be ofteafithor says, 
congreg “ There is never a national Church 
ced bylmong them, but has subordination 
> asemf pastors. The superintendants 
on to béve the power of ordination, as the 
be lelffishops of the Church of England 
supportive, and they are accounted for no 
alluded@her than Bishops, though they 
ition offve but the Latin title of that office : 
the par“? which I shall shew anon the rea- 
mw. In Denmark, Sweden, and 
to statefforway, which are the only three 
3 nota—ngdoms that have embraced the 
 chargeugustan confession, they have Bi- 
ne hasfhops and Archbishops, both name 
V hy he d thing. 
itention§ “ As for the public worship of 
.  HisBod they have all of them set forms 
uted to Prayer, not one excepted, some 
rds refering from ours, some being in a 
anner the same. They observe 
aged tofly days: they have set times for 
‘he ma-fisting. ‘They sing not only Psalms, 
of zealfit many Hymns and _ spiritual 
the Es- ngs, whereof some were anciently 
yorshipfsed in the Church, and some are 
Luther’s own making. And they 
vumbly fag them with organs “aad other in- 
befall, fruments of music. In many places 
‘Y pray Mey wear surplicesand other Church 
naments. ‘They use the cross in 
nptism, and receive the communion 
neeling.”’ 
It may be remarked that there is 
fason to believe, that there is not a 
itional Church in the world, whose 
bvernment is Presbyterian, except 
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eva, All the rest, of the Calvinis- 
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tic persuasion, appear to have a sub- 
ordination of ministers, as well as the 
Lutheran ; and in their government 
and mode of worship, approach 
more nearly to the usages of the Epis- 
copal Church, than to those of dissen- 
ters. On these points, the author ex- 
presses himself thus : — 

“ To speak now of those other 
Churches, more peculiarly called re- 
formed, with whom we agree in all 
doctrinals, and indeed in the main, 
both for discipline and rites, not- 
withstanding some small things in 
which we differ, as all national 
Churches do one from another. It 
is known of all who have enquired 
after it, that inthe Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland, there is a subordina- 
tion among their ministers, viz. swper- 
intendents, pastors, and deacons. 
And so in all other reformed Church- 
es in the Palatinate, in Hessen, in 
the elector of Brandenburgh his do- 
minions, as well among them whom 
they cal] Calvinists, as amongst the 
Lutherans ; in the princedom of 
Anhalt, in the city of Bremen in Po- 
land, and in the great dukedom of 
Lithuania, &c. No ministers in any 
of these Churches ought to be ordai- 
ned, according to their discipline, 
without the inspector or superinten- 
dent; and in some the superinten- 
dent alone gives the imposition of 
hands, without the assistance of in- 
ferior miristers. And in those coun- 
tries where the Churches are so nu- 
merous, as to have many superinten- 
dents or inspectors, they have their 
superintendents and inspectors gen- 
eral, who are as our Archbishops, for 
order’s sake. ‘These superintendents 
have all that is essential to the func- 
tions of true Bishops, viz. the pow- 
er of ordination and jurisdiction. 
Nothing is done without them, and 
great respect is had tothem. I re- 
member that being at Basz/ not lon 
azo, the superintendent of the 
Churches of that city and the territo- 
ry thereof was called by the minis- 
ters who were far older, (for he is not. 
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forty years old) Reverendus Domi- 
nus Antistes.” 

With regard to the method of pub- 
lic worship, rites, and ceremonies, in 
the foreign Calvinistic Churches, this 
author relates as follows : 

“ Take this for a most certain 
truth, that all the reformed Churches 
beyond the seas, not one excepted, 
have set forms of prayer, and for the 
administration of sacraments, for 
marriage, &c. Both in France and at 
Geneva, and likewise in Holland, 
(where there are set forms prescribed 
and always used, ) they do but follow 
the judgment of Mr. Calvin, in this 
their imposing of set forms. In oth- 
er refomed Churches, as in those of 
the Palatinate, of Hessen, Poland, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Transylvania, 
and indeed in most, they have the 
Gospel and Epistle of the day, which 
are always read according as they 
are appointed, in some places at the 
Communion Table ; and the text for 
the Sermon is usually, and by some 
always, taken out of them, as thous- 
ands of printed Sermons do clearly 
testify. The Protestant Churches of 
Switzerland keep all the days which 
the Church of England hath set a- 
part forthe commeworation of the 
mysteries of our redemption through 
Christ, viz. the nativity, circumci- 
sion, passion, resurrection, &c. &c. 
The shops are shut on those days ; 
yo manner of work is done publicly 
in them, all the people are to go to 
Church. In Holland they keep not 
only the days of the nativity, resur- 
rection, and pentecost, but also the 
next day following; besides the cir- 
cumcision and ascension. ‘This was 
enjoined by the Synod of Dort. In 
France the Protestants meet usually 
upon all the said days; but never 
fail upon the days of nativity, circum- 
cision, &c. As for Organs, they 
have them in most reformed Church- 

es where they can be at the charges 
of them; in Hessen; in many 
Churches of Holland ; also at Basil, 
and in other Churches of Switzer- 
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land ; at Heidelberg, and almost ef, ar oe 
ery where in the reformed Church@ ha 
of Germany, and in other pa i KPO 
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O! sir, there are differences @USnesSsS— 
opinion about that—is a reply whig th what 
one often hears from the disputers @¢4'nes of 
this world, to a statement of some f° denied, 
the most fundamental truths of re reless air 
gion. We live, it seems, in an ag OP¢mzon. 
of new discoveries. Cruisers scog ®0D, anc 
the northern seas, in hopes of findi the futur 
a shorter cut to India; and guidg Some m 
are offering to conduct us by an € to doubt 
sier, if not a nearer rout to heavegZed at th 
Sciences of every description agme will d 
passing through wonderful improv uth will | 
ments ; and why not religion: t's perce 
writer tells us with much complacefere 'S not 
cy, that we stand on the shoulders tural or — 
the Apostles, and must needs sw 0 bee 
further than they did. This mig other. 
pass for very good logic, if it cou tho does t 
be made to appear that their ey@Ys have | 
were no better than ours. But whgho have s 
must be still more humiliating § God” 
* the holy company,” it seems th hrist? 1] 
did not understand their own wapart of th 
tings. The holy Church throug? school.- 
out all the world,” too, has been { lity T 
eighteen hundred years in the darg!sts join 
ignorantly worshipping Him as Ge Eternal 
whom later discoveries have prov nishment 
tobe a mere man; and moreoval? [In fla 
mistaking the meaning of a great vv" declare 
riety of expressions, which seemed FS persist | 
unlearned eyes to intimate that they saved. 
were wicked men in the world, wyP™pany of 
would be punished with everlasti oble army 
destruction from the presence of t#®° heaven! 
Lord. But these unseemly “ c d Tom P 
ruptions” and “ vulgar opinions,” ulterers, 


we may credit the learned and ilff hatever is 
longst mer 
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ated oracles of the day, are fast 
pwing out of date ; and the intelli- 
mce is modestly announced by their 
Bling us, that men will think differ- 
ly on these subjects—that expres- 
sare capable of various con- 
uctions—that language is uncer- 
in ; and that Sacred Criticism is 
inging many hidden things to 
rht. 
Seriously,—-for it is impossible to 
ink of fatal religious delusions with 
y other emotions than those of se- 
nces @usness—it is astonishing to see 
» whigth what composure fundamental 
uters @ctrines of religion are questioned, 
some @4 denied, and pronounced with a 
of regreless air to be merely differences 
an ag Opinion. Whether Jesus Christ 
s scom 60D, and whether there be aHELL 
findigt the future punishment of the wick- 
guidg» some men I suppose will contin- 
+ an eg to doubt, till the truth shall be re- 
heavepzed at the last day. But what, if 
ion agme will doubt, and others deny : ? 
nprovgruth will remain the same, wheth- 
n: itis perceived or not. I suppose 
placegere is not a doctrine or precept of 
Me _pg @tural or revealed religion, which 
ig gs not been denied at some period 
; mig Other. Is it the being of a God ? 
- enuf ho does not know that there al- 
ir eyfays have been, and still are, “ fools 
ut a o have said in their hearts, there 
ting 0 God’?—Is it the Divinity of 
ns thqarist ? The denial of that is made 
mn wapart of the no-creed of the Unitari- 
hrous#? school.—Is it the soul’s immor- 
een f@lity’? ‘The whole tribe of materi- 
» darfists join in telling us that Death is 
















































ION. 


as Got Eternal Sleep.—lIs it the future 
prov nishment of the incorrigibly wick- 
reovai? In flat contradiction to God’s 
reat vgwn declarations, a few self-deceiv- 


>med #S persist in affirming that all will 
at thege Saved. Not only will the “ Holy 
d. wipmpany of the Apostles,” and “The 


Jastiqoble army of Martyrs” enter into 


e of te heavenly rest; but Judas Iscariot 
<& eqgind Tom Paine—whoremongers and 
ons,” ulterers, pirates, cut-throats, and 


®hatever is vile and abominable a- 


nd ill ( 
hongst men,—all will be admitted 
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to * sit at God’s right hand, where 
there are pleasures forever more.” 

If we attempt to raise our voice 
against these monstrous delusions, 
some one jogs our elbow, and whis- 
pers,—* softly, my friend ; you see 
there are differences of opinion a- 
bout these matters ; they are dispu- 
table points, on which intelligent 
men have agreed to differ—you must 
have charity.” 

Now, it is a question well worth 
the serious consideration of every 
man, who is disposed to leave the 
good old paths,—what degree of at- 
tention he ought to give to those the- 
ological cruisers, who are every day 
returning with accounts of their new 
discoveries. He ought first to be 
assured of his safety in trusting him- 
selfto their guidance ; lest, after- 
having been led round for a while in 
a chase after phantoms, both he and 
his leaders fall into the ditch togeth- 
er. I am aware that it has ever 
been a hard task to open the eyes of 
one who is willing to be deceived. 
There is something very facinating 
inthe idea of getting to heaven 
through a wide gate and a spacious 
way: yetcommon prudence would 
require, that a man should be abso- 
lutely certain that his way does not 
lead to hell, before he ventures on 
the experiment of walking in it. He 
may find, to his sorrow, that these 
differences of opnion lead to very 
serious consequences ;—that the dis- 
belief of a hell will not annihilate the 
place, nor hinder him from being 
shut up within its prison-walls. In 
fine, he has the greatest reason to 
stand in doubt of the correctness of 
his opinions, if he took them up be- 
cause of their indulgence to his faults, 
and their requiring little or no self- 
denial. 

Let my readers then beware how 
they are seduced by such gentle ap- 
pellations as differences of opinion. 
“ The Angels that kept not their 
first estate” are “ reserved in ever- 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto 
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the judgement of the great day,”’ be- 
cause they happened to differ in o- 
pinion from the angels that kept 
their loyality. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abirim “went down alive into the 
pit,” because they were of opinion 
that they might exercise the priest- 
hood as well as Moses. It was the 
misfortune of the fool to be of opin- 
jon that there is no God. Judas Is- 
cariot entertained the opinion that 
thirty pieces of silver was a good 
price for betraying his Saviour ; and 
we read of certain “deceivers,” who, 
gratuitously, for ought that appears, 
“ denied the Lord that bought them” 
—being undoubtedly of opinion that 
he was nothing but a man. 


It appears then that differences of 


opinion are of some consequence. 
They have made heaven itself the 
theatre of war—they have deluged 
the earth with blood—deformed the 
Church of Christ by “ false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism; and peopled 
the regions of hell. W. 
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The character of true religion is 
often grossly mistaken by the world, 
and not always clearly conceived by 
those who profess to be her votaries. 
Hence, amidst a great deal of reli- 
gious profession, there is compara- 
tively but little pure and undefiled 
relizion—the rest being either coun- 
terfeit, or debased by a mixture of 
human motives and feelings. 

Religion lives not in the noise of a 
loud and boisterous profession—she 
does not erect her altar in the streets 
and market-places of the city, and 
fora pretence make long prayers, 
that she may be seen of men—she is 
not a saint at church, and a devil at 
home—she deals not in smooth and 
flattering speeches, that she may af- 
terwards slander with more security 
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and effect—she thinketh no evil, ang 
rejoiceth not over the lapse of an 
erring brother—she refuseth not ha 
consolations to the broken-heartedfi 
who mourn over the evil of theig 
days—she dwells not in the abyss ¢ 
mental misery—she rides not on th 
wings of ecstacy—she is not a beliey] 
er in dreams, and visions, and ney 
revelations—in a word, she is th 
same unchanged, beauteous offspring 
of heaven, which was nourished ang 
brought up eighteen hundred year 
ago under the ministry of the Son of 
God. 

They, who seek her aright, vil 
find her moving in the busy walks o 
life, diffusing peace and righteous 
ness on every side, and promoting 
good will between man and man; 
but her chief delight is enjoyed by 
the domestic fireside. At proper 
seasons, she resorts to the house of 
prayer, and joins with humble faith 
and holy hope, in the worship of the 
great congregation ; but she remem- 
bers also the command to pray inf 
secret; and there she passes some of 
her holiest hours.—Her faith teach: 
es her that she has something todo 
as well as to believe ; and that it 
will be no apology for neglecting her 
household, that she has heard many 
sermons and exhortations. 
she is desirous of training up herf 
children in the nurture and admoni-f 
tion of the Lord, believing this to be 
the most promising way of making > 
them like herself.—She is slow in 


giving credit to anevil report ; and® 


so averse is she from the hated cus- 
tom of disseminating and amplifying 


stories of scandal, that she hears and F 


forgets them in the same moment.-— 
Above all, she is meek and lowly 
in her own eyes, and maketh much § 
of them that fear the Lord.—She f 
wishes, indeed, for the honour of her 
heavenly Father, that her 
should shine before men ; but she 
does not seize her lamp, and make 
an ostentatious display of her virtues 


in the public ways, causing a trum: 


2 





Hence, 


light - 
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ot to be sounded before her-—Ma- 


no evil, an ' ‘ 
y claim her acquaintance to whom 


ose of an 
eth not heme iS. @ stranger : and hence she is 
en-heartegqgometimes brought into unmerited 
‘il of theiisgrace, for being supposed to dwell 
he abyss nevil company. Her reputation in 

not on theme world, is equally injured by the 
ot a belieykewarmness of some of her friends, 
, and neypend the ill-tempered and ill-directed 


eal of others ; but she labours to 
ring both to a better mind.—Often 
s she to be found in the secret cham- 


she is the 
us offspringl 
urished ang 


dred yeangmets he 'ding high and holy commup- 
the Son oqgoo with her Father in heaven ; or 
~Bathering rules for holy living from 

aright, willfte Book of Life ; or conversing 
sy walks offpith the mighty dead, whose spirits 
righteouspat breath in their pious works. 

promoting '°™ her retirement, she goes forth 


o administer to the temporal and 
piritual wants of the poor—she re- 
pairs to the couches of disease—to 
he chambers of death, where she en- 
ourages the departing soul to fasten 
bn the exceeding great and precious 
promises held out to him that over- 
ometh. 


and man: 
njoyed by 
At proper 
» house of 
mble faith 
ship of the 


le remem- 


e Utd of i Reader ! if this description can 

ith teach-pessist you in your search after pure 

ing to do religion—if you can find her by these 

d that it@etaits of her character, take her to thy- 

ctine herpeelf. “ Forsake her net, and she 

rd many shall preserve thee. Exalt her and 
Fences she shall promote thee: she shall 

yup herp bring thee to honour when thou dost 

-admoni-f mbrace her.” W. 
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ears and FF 

ment. F) Whoever expects to have his 

id lowly prayers answered, must pray,— 

th much Ht. With a lively faith. “ All 

d.—She F things, ** says the Saviour, “ whatso- 

ur of her 


et ever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
r light Bing, ye shall receive”; and we are 
but she FF tolg by one Apostle, that “ without 
d make FF faith it is impussible to please God” ; 
Virtues FS and by another, that he who prays 
a trum: r j 24 
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without faith, must not expect “to 
receive any thing of the Lord.” 

2. He must pray with a fervent 
desire ; and this desire will not exist 
unless he feels the absolute need of 
the blessings which he requests. If 
he draws near to God with his 
mouth, and honours him with his 
lips, while his heart is far from him, 
he has nothing of the spirit of prayer, 
and cannot rationally expect a re- 
turn. 

3. He must pray with patience 
and perseverance. The efficacy of 
persevering prayer is exemplified, in 
the parable of the poor widow and 
the unjust judge. ‘This was spoken 
to show that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. Shall not 
God avenge his own elect which cry 
day and night unto him, though he 
hear long with them?” This fixes 
the value of persevering prayer. 

4. He must pray with dowliness 
and humility. The self-accusing 
publican who could not so much as 
lift up his eyes to heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me @ simner, went down 
to his house justified rather than the 
pharisee, who had ‘one of his humil- 
ity; and our Saviour’s comment is too 
remarkable to be passed over ; * For 
every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

Whoever exercises these affections 
in his petitions for such objects as it 
is proper for God to grant, may be 
assured of a favourable answer in 
God’s own time. es 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

“ 4 Collection of Psatm, Hymn, 
and Cuant Tunes, adapted to the 
service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America,” has lately made its ap- 
pearance in New-York, whieh we 
are persuaded will be found worthy 
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of the attention of every lover of 
Church Music. From the Preface 
to the publication we extract the fol- 
lowing observations, as the best way 
of introducing our readers to a knowl- 
edge of the work itself. 

‘This publication was underta- 
ken with the design of improving sa 
cred miusic in one of the Episcopal 
Churches in the city of New-York. 
Although there were without doubt, 
many persons of the congregation, 
who felt that they ought “to sing 
and make melody in their hearts to 
God,” yet it was obvious that com- 
paratively few united with their voi- 
ces also, in the performance of this 
duty. ‘To produce, therefore, the 
union of outward with our inward 
praise, in the service of that God, 
who is to be worshipped both © with 
our bodies and our spirits, which are 
his,” was thought to be an object 
worthy of serious attention. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Vestry, 
who, in conjunction with the Rector, 
had full power to adopt such meas- 
ures as should have a tendency to ef- 
fect what was so much desired. Af- 
ter mature deliberation, this commit- 
tee determined to procure a selection 
of Psalm, Hymn, and Chant tunes, 
arranged in sucha manner as to be 

easily learned and practised, not on- 
ly in the Church, but in private fam- 
ilies. It was considered, that in this 
way, the means would be presented 
to all who have a talent for music, of 
enabling themselves to take an ac- 
tive part in this most delightful re- 
ligious exercise. But as the same 
reasons which rendered such a pub- 
lication desirable in one congrega- 
tion, might be found to exist in oth- 
ers, the work was not prosecuted 
with an exclusive design, but an ef- 
fort has been made to adapt it to the 
service of any Episcopal Church. 
“The book is divided into three 
parts: the Lst, containing Psalm and 
Hymn tunes; the 2d, tunes adapted 
to select Hymns from the Book of 
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Common Prayer; the 3d, chany 
adapted to the Hymns of the Litur. 

“ The Psalm and Hymn tunes ar 
from the compositions of the mo 
approved ancient and modern a 
thors ; and those arrangements havg 
been adopted which unite, as far as j 
practicable, facility and executio 
with correctness and beauty of har 
mony. 

“The Chants have been chosey 
from among a great number of the 
best that could be procured. Fog 
this purpose, the latest publications 
in England were sent for, and map 
uscript .opies were also obtained ¢ 
those Chants which were most fre. 
quently used, and most esteemed, in 
the Cathedral Churches of that 
Country. 

“The great object throughout the 
execution of the book, has been, to 
select such a number of tunes as can 
be easily learned by a whole congre§ 
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gaticn, such as are appropriate to all S 
the variety of sentimentexpressed in 
the words to be sung, and such as q 


are of a chaste and classical style ol Prote 
composition. Should any persons 


find that some of their favourite tunes Chor 
are omitted, they must remember a 
that so great is the diversity of taste, Cro: 
that it would be impossible to gratify : 
all, without swelling the book to an 2 pe 
inconvenient size, and thus de feating of th 
the object of the compilation.” ates 
The compilers have selected the Pere 
tunes from numerous collections; T 
and for the convenience of the organ 7 Po 
ist, an instrumental part has been ino 
added by Mr. P. K. Moran, whose oe 
skill as an Organist and Composerf 
is well known. oi t 
In the arrangement of the Chants,B p R 
attention has been paid both to the delix 
musical and rhetorical accent, in pear 
such a manner as to give effect to on 


both. The old method of chanting, O 
in which the same number of sylla- ,. } 
bles was uniformly allotted to the caf pia 
dence, is rapidly giving place to 4 I plac 
» Rig! 
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yster method. The present work, 
ye have no doubt will contribute to 
his desirable result. 

The form of the book is a Royal 
ctavo, of near 180 pages; and ex- 
ibits decidedly the most beautiful 
specimen of musical engraving which 
jas appeared in this country. On 
he whole, we cannot but regard it 
ns a Valuable addition to the already 
jumerous collections of Church Mu- 
sic which we possess; and the lov- 
rs of correct harmony will be pleas- 
ed to see their favorite tunes rescued 
rom the mutilations and improve- 
ments which they have too often 
been made to undergo, from the in- 
povating spirit of some modern pub- 
ishers. 
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le Congres From the Philadelphia Recorder of 


GENERAL CONVENTION. 


riate to all “ - 
pressed in Saturday, May 24th, 1823. 

: such . The General Convention of the 
al style oi “ 


Protestant Episcopal Church, com- 
menced its sessionin St. Peter’s 
=Church in this city, on Tuesday the 
20th inst. ‘The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Crons, preached the introductory 
sok to anf etm, and enforced upon his hear- 
defeatinoal °'S the duty of aiding the institutions 
a of of the Church, especially the Theo- 
sees ae logical School, and the Domestic and 

Meétions: Foreign Missionary Society. . 
The Domestic and Foreign Mis- 


y persons 
urite tunes 
emember, 
y of taste, 
to gratify 


Wh a! sionary Society held its annual meet- 
n, whose eee St. Paul’s Church on Tuesday 
evening ; at which the report of 
‘OMPOSETE Droceedings was read, and addres- 
» Chante a 3 by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, 
th to the F.S. Key, Esqr. and others were 
cian fi delivered. From the report it ap- 
effect tof Pears that the sum of about $5000 
hanting, 82 the treasury of the Society. 

- * On Thursday the consecration of 
nt sylla-B the Rev. John S. Ravenscroft to the 
© the caf Bishoprick of North Carolina, took 
ace to af’ 


} place in St Paul’s Church. The 
> Right Rev. Bishop White, presiding 





1823.] General Convention. 


Bishop, was assisted by the Right 
Rev. Bishops Griswold, Kemp, 
Croes, Bowen, and Brownell. Ser- 
mon by Bishop Griswold : morning 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Green of North Carolina. 

On Friday morning a sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, in St. Peter’s Church, anda 
collection made in aid of the funds of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society. 

The Convention is numerously at- 
tended, and, as citizens of Philadel- 
phia, we feel that we are enjoying 
peculiar privileges. May the great 
Head of the Church overrule all the 
doings of His assembled servants, to 
the promotion of His glory, and the 
edification of His mystical Body.” 

It appears also from a_ later 
number of the same paper, that the 
Convention closed its session on Mon- 
day evening of the 26th ; and that a- 
mongst other business, a committee 
was appointed on the subject of 
Psalms and Hymns, to report to the 
next Convention. When the Jour- 
nals of the Convention shall have 
been published, we shall lose no time 
in giving the substance of them to 
vur readers. 


oe 


Proceedings of the Convention in 
the Diocese of Pensylvania. 


On.Tuesday, the 13th of May, 
the annual Convention of the Church 
in Pennsylvania was held at Lancas- 
ter. It was attended by 17 Clergy- 
men and 32 Lay-Delegates. After 
the usual exercises, and the adminis- 
tering of Confirmation to 13 persons 
in St. James, Church, the Conven- 
tion was organized, and the venera- 
ble Bishop proceeded to deliver his 
address on the state of the Church in 
the Diocese. 

From that document it appears, 
that in the course of the year he has 
ordained two Priests—displaced twe 
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from the ministry, under the 7th ca- 
non of 1820—laid the foundation- 
stones of three Churches—consecra- 
ted two ; and confirmed two hundred 
and ten persons.—One of the 
Churches consecrated was St. Ste- 
phen’s in the city, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Montgomery has been chosen 
Rector. 

The address represents the Socie- 
ty for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania as “ blessed 
by a considerable degree of useful- 
ness ; although not sustained by a 
patronage adequate to its import- 
ante ;”—the Suaday Schools as“ in 
successful operation ;’—and “ the 
stock of the Corporation for the sup- 
port of the widows and children of 
the deceased clergymen” as amount- 
ing to $30,000. 

The Bishop expresses his conf- 
dence inthe Bible Society of Phila- 
delpbia; and promises that it will 
continue to be yielded, so long as 
they shall, continue to act on the 
ground of their original organiza- 
tion—that of distributing the Bible 
without note or comment.-—He ur- 
ges an attention to the creation of a 
fund for the support ofa future Bish- 
op; and laments the little patronage 
which the Theological Seminary at 
N. York has received from the mem- 
bers of the Church. 

- We give his thoughts on Missions 
in his own words.— 

“It is a matter known to those who 
are prominentin the concerns of our 
Church in this state, and doubtless 
the same is felt in other sections of 
the Union, that we receive most 
pressing entreaties for the extension 
of beneficence beyond our respective 
bounds ; especially to the scattered 
E’piscopalians, who have seated 
themselves in the states which have 
derived their existence from the fed- 
eral union. ‘There is also a senti- 
ment considerably prevalent, that it 
has become a christian duty, to add 
our efforts tothe many recently put 
forth, as wellin Americaas in ku- 
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rope, for the evangelizing of heathey 
nations. In my last annual commu. 
nication, there was stated the fact, oj 
there having been organized a sucie. 
ty by the public wisdom of ou 
church, fur domestic and foreign 
missions. It has also been thought 
proper, to make the city of Philadel. 
phia, in this state, the seat from 
which the combined energies are to 
be put forth. 
of the weight of the claims lying on 
us, from the many places within our 
own Diocess, destitute of the means 
of grace. He, however, considers it 
as his duty to declare the opinion 
that the objects stated have also their 
claims on us not to be disregarded 
consistently with the extensive requi- 
sitions of christian charity. Jt will 
be seen on attention tothe constitu- 
tion of the society, that every contri- 
butor has his choice of pouring his 
bounty either into the channel of the 
domestic, or into that of the foreign 
object ; and while the opinion is here 
expressed that the former was design- 
ed to be the most prominent, it is 
with the expectation, that in the dis- 
posal of what the public liberality 


may supply without the restraint of 


appropriation, the society will regard 
the latter object also, in proportion 
to the means with which they may 
be furnished.” 

The Parochial Reports from a- 
bout twenty seven Congregations ex- 
hibit a total of more than 1500 Com- 
municants, between 500 and 600 
Baptisms, and nearly 1600 Sunday 
Scholars. ‘The returns are as usual 
extremely defective ; and the remark 
we fear will apply to the parochial 
reports of almost every Diocese, that 
they afford but little insight into the 
actual state of the parishes. The 
Report of the Rector of St, Paul’s 
Church in Philadelphia, is, however 
an honourable exception to the a- 
bove remark. ‘The addition of 50 
communicants during the last year 
has swelled the number to 210; 
while the Sunday Scholars amount 
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10 500, (200 of whom are people of 
colour.) ‘The congregation includes 
too, a Society of ladies for aiding 
young men destined for the ministry, 
two of whom are already receiving 
its assistance ; and another of young 
men, whose object it is to distribute 
the Homilies in the form of tracts. 

It appears from the Report of a 
Committee for supplying vacant con- 
gregations and organizing new ones, 
that at least 8 or LO missionaries 
might be employed to advantage in 
the Diocese. 

The whe'e amount of the Episco- 
pal fund 1s $7733, OY. invested in 
six per cent. stock. 


<< 


Domestic and Foreign Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 


This Society held its first Annual 
Meeting in St Paul’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, on the evening of the 20th 


of May, 1823, when the Directors 


offered their Report, from which we 


| collect the following particulars.— 


“ The Board of Directors of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 


| Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
| Church in the United States, in ma- 


king this their first report, have to 


' lament that the account which they 
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| are about to give of the affairs of the 


Society is not more interesting : 
While at the same time, they would 
return thanks to God for the encour- 
agement he has been pleased to af- 
ford. The unanimity with which 
the society was organized by the gen- 
eral convention, was regarded by all, 
as a favourable indication of the 
manner in which it would be suppor- 
ted by the church. Although this 
expectation has not been fully reali- 
sed, the board are disposed to take 
encouragement from the general ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the 
society, rather than to despond, be- 
cause these professions have not yet 
been followed by corresponding ex- 





ertion. The society has commen- 
ced its operations under circumstan- 
ces by no means inauspicious ; other 
institutions which are now dealing 
out the bread of life to thousands and 
tens of thousands, did not make a 
more promising beginning. We 
shall indulge the delightful hope, 
that ere long “ we shall reap if we 
faint not.” 

Eleven Auxiliary Societies have 
already been formed to this institu- 
tion. It appears also from the Treas- 
urer’s account, “ that there is in his 
hands a balance of $2256 10, with- 
out any specification of the manner 
in which it shall be appropriated : 
and a further balance of $376 s0— 
appropriated by the contributors te 
Foreign Missions, and a further bal- 
ance of $1157 96, appropriated by 
the contributors to Foreign Mis 
sions. —Making a total sum at pres- 
ent in the Treasury, atthe disposal 
of the board of $3790 86. Besides 
which, there is also, in the hands of 
the Trustees of the permanent fund, 
the sum of $1206 24, arising from 
the 20 per cent of all monies coming 
into the Treasury, which have been 
thus appropriated according to the 
provision of the 7th Article of the 
Constitution. 

It also appears that there are at 
this time twenty-one Patrons of the 
society, so constituted by the pay 
ment of $50—1: life subscriber- 
who have paid $30—and 74 annua 
subscribers, 70 at $3 per annum 
and 4 at 5 dollars.” 

Under the head of Missionary 
Stations, the following statements 
appear—— 

‘“‘ Mention has already been made 
of the Mission School on the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, and of the ap- 
pointment by the board of Directors 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, for that sta- 
tion. Although the committee have 
not been enabled to prosecute this 
design, they conceive that the object 
ought not to be lost sight of—and 
hope at no very distant day, to see 
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the mission commenced. An under- 
taking of this kind should be prose- 
cuted with great caution, and as far 
as possible, with a knowledge of all 
those circumstances which would ei- 
ther promote or retard its prosperity. 
By alittle delay this knowledge will 
be obtained ; and it may be that the 
American Colony now forming at 
eape Messurado, will form a point 
around which many similar estab- 
lishments may spring up. If at some 
future day, astation similar to that at 
Regent’s Town, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, can be se- 
lected—unconnected with the colo- 
ny, yet protected by it, it wouldseem 
to promise the greatest probability 
of success. 

The attention of the committee 
has also been directed to the North 
West Coast of America some where 
within the bounds of the U. States, 
as a promising field for missionary 
labour. A young gentleman about 
to receive Deacon’s orders had his 
mind directed several years ago, to 
the subject of a mission here. There 
are several of the Indian tribes along 
the coast, who are described by per- 
sons having resided among them, as 
a noble and highly interesting race 
of men. 

In reply to the letter written to 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase of Ohio, 
requesting information upon the sub- 
ject of Missionary stations in the 
West, he writes as follows— I beg 
leave to observe that I know or have 
heard of no state or Territory west 
of the Alleghany mountains, but 
what requires the immediate aid of 
missionary labours. ‘There are doubt- 
less many vicinities, or places in 
which a missionary could be located 
to more advantage than in others, 
Where these are out of my own Dio- 
cess, [am not able to say with any 
satisfactory precision, having been 
advised at my consecration, by the 
Rt. Rev. the Bishops, to confine my 
labours tothe Diocess of Ohio, I 


have had no inclination, nor ability 
to exceed my own limits. 

But dear sir, if I might be permit. 
ted to state my own mind, without 
being confined to the questions you 
propose, it would be, that the socie. 
ty in the first outset appoint some 
one or more missionaries for each 
State, and territory, without any ec. 
clesiastical authority, and send them 


forth as Evangelists to preach repen. | 


tance unto sinners, and to gather to- 
gether the outcasts of Israel. In 
fulfilling this duty they would be able 
to obtain more information on the 
several points embraced in your let- 
ler, than the Society could any other 


wise obtain. ‘To attempt locations | 


in the present state of the saciety’s 
information would be difficult if not 
hazardous. But the characters to 
be chosen for this purpose, and 
this important work, must be of good 
natural constitution—good abilities, 
unquestionable piety, and great pru- 
dence. 

A new and interesting missionary 
Station has lately, presented itself to 
the attention of the committee, a- 
mong the nations residing in the ‘Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, has been receiv- 
ed from Mr. Eleazer Williams, at 
present residing among them—dated 
Green Bay, Michigan Tertitory, 
December 2, 1822 ; in which he 
asks the aid of this society. 

One other station has presented it- 
self to the consideration of the com- 
mittee, where possibly the society 
may be eminently useful in planting 
the Church, and extending the 
knowledge of true religion. The 
place referred to is St. Augustine, i in 
East Florida. <A young men’s mis- 
missionary society in Charleston, 
South Carolina, over which the Bish- 
op of that state presides, has already 
supported the Rev. Mr. Fowler as 
a missionary at this place for a con- 
siderable length of time. They 
have lately made application to the 


general society for assistance.” 


In concluding their report, “ the 
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fBoard of Directors beg leave to con- 
jeratulate every member of the socie- 


tyand of the church, upon the aus- 
picious Commencment of its labours. 
As yet, it isa grain of Mustard 


tseed hid in the earth—but under the 


blessing of God, who never fails to © 


honour them, who honour him, it_ 


will yet become a tree, under whose 
shade many will sit with great de- 
light. 

To the enlightened philanthropist 
who looks not beyond the temporal 
happiness of his fellow creatures, it 
must be a source of pleasure, to ob- 
serve the wide spreading zeal, which 
in these latter days, is pervading the 
Christian Churches. He will anti- 
cipate with peculiar satisfaction, the 
approaching period, when the dark 
places of the earth, will be cheered 
by the comforts and consolations 
which Christianity scatters along her 


path. But to the believer in the 


Lord Jesus Christ, who takes into 
his calculation both worlds, and 
whose interest in the affairs taking 
place around him, is determined by 
the connection with the eternal wel- 


| fare of mankind, the signs of the 


times are awfully important. He 
beholds the volume of Prophecy 
which has been rolled up for ages 

gradually unfolding. And the king- 
doms of this world convulsed to their 
very foundations, preparing the way 
for the establisment of that better do- 
minion, when every knee shall bow 
to Immanuel, and every tongue “con- 
fess that he is Lord to the glory of 
the Father.” 

One of the happiest features in the 
present prospect of the Church of 
Christ, is the increasing spirit of 
Missionary zeal. This sacred fire— 
not like that celebrated in the Pagan 
fable, did in trath come down from 
Heaven and is finding its silent way 
over both continents. With the in- 
crease of missions, the advance of 
true piety is inseparably connected ; 
the living members of Christ’s mysti- 
cal body being partakers of the same 
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faith, animated by the-same hope, 
and constrained by the same love of 
Jesus Christ ; will delight to emu- 
late each other in the same blessed 
enterprise, which promises to give 
the Heathen to the Redeemer for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost 


_parts of the earth for his possession. 


* Blessed are ali they who are inter- 
ested in such a cause; they are fel- 
low labourers with God, in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. They 
are the best friends of the Lord Je- 
sus who“ came into the world to 
save sinners.” Let us not doubt, or 
fear, or grow tired in the work— 
“ The Lord himself is with us—the 
God of Jacob is our defence”. 


ee 


Nothing can be proposed, remarks 
Mr. Cecil, so wild and absurd, as not 
to find a party—and often a very 
large party—ready to espouse it. It 
is a sad reflection on human nature, 
but it is too true. Every day’s ex- 
perience and history confirm it. It 
would have argued gross ignorance 
of mankind to expect even Sweden- 
borgianism te be rejected at once by 
the common sense of men. He, who 
laid the snare, knew that if a few 
characters of some learning and re- 
spectability could be brought to es- 
pouse it, there would be a silly mul- 
titude ready to follow. 


The same author observes, that 
some young ministers have been 
greatly injured, by taking up their 
creed from a sort of second or third 
rate ministers. Toplady, perhaps, 
has said, that he has found his 
preaching most successful, when it 
has turned on the grand doctrines of 
Calvinism. A young man admires 
Toplady, and adopts the same no- 
tion concerning his own ministry. 
The effects are commonly disastrous. 


Owen remarks, that it fs not suf- 
ficiently considered how mucha min- 
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ister’s personal religion is exposed to 
danger, from the very circumstance 
of religion being his profession and 
employment. He must go through 
the acts of religion: he must put on 
the appearances of religion : he must 
utter the language and display the 
feelings of religion. It requires 
double diligence and vigilance, to 
maintain under such circumstances, 
the spirit of religion. I have pray- 
ed; Ihave talked; Ihave preached ; 
but now I should perish, after all, if 
I did not feed on the bread which I 
have broken to others. 


The first duty of a minister, is, to 
call on his hearers to turn to the 
Lord. “We have much to speak 
to youupon. We have many duties 
to urge on you. We have much in- 
struction to give you—but all will 
be thrown away, till you have turn- 
ed to the Lord.” 


I have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, that a warm blundering man 
does more for the world than a frig- 
id wise man. A man, who gets into 
a habit of enquiring about proprie- 
ties and expediences and occasions, 
often spends his life without doing 
any thing to purpose. The state of 
the world is such, and so much de- 
pends on action, that every thing 
seems to say loudly to every man, 


*¢ Do something”—“ de it”—do it.” 


i ee 


The whole number of Episcopal 
Clergymen in the United States at 
the beginning of the present year 
was 340, distributed as follows :— 

Maine, 2; N. Hampshire, 4; Mas- 
sachusetts, 17 ; Vermont, 6; Rhode- 
Island, 5; Connecticut, 45; N. 
York, 88; N. Jersey, 11 ; Pensylva- 
nia, 31; Delaware,3; Maryland, 
50; Virginia, 24; N. Carolina, 10; 
S. Carolina, 26; Ohio, 8; Georgia, 
3; Kentucky,4; Louisiane, 1; 


c - 


Mississippi, 1 ; Missouri, 1; Many 
have been ordained since the com. 
mencement of the year. 


i ae 


Cuurcues 1n New-York.—F ron 
a list of Churches and Chapels in 


“that City, published in the Comm, 


Advertiser, it appears that there a 
the following :—-Episcopalians, 15— 
Dutch Reformed, 9—Presbyterians,] 
15-—Associate Reformed, 5—Meth- 
odists, 11—Anabaptists, 8—other} 
denominations, 20—Total, 83. 

Cuurcnes IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
According to Poulson’s Paper, there 
are,—Presbyterian, 13—Episcopal- 
ian, 10—Baptist, 8— Methodist, 14 
—Friends Society, 5—Roman Cath- 
olic, 4— Unitarian, 1—other denom- 
inations, 25—Total, 80. 


A coop FxXAMPLE.—Mr. WI- 
1AM Scorr, a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth- 
town, N. Jersey, has recently endow- 
ed a scholarship in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, by a dona- 
tion of $2,500, the interest of which 
is to be forever applied to the sup- | 


port of a student in that Seminary. 
Ibid. 


——— 


Wasnincton CoiiEece.-—Oar 
readers will be happy to leain, that 
the application to the Legislature for 
a Charter of a New College has been 
successful. A Bill in form has pass- 
ed both Houses, appointing Trus- 
tees, and granting them the usual 
powers of organizing and managing 
the institution. It is to be called, for 
the present, after the name of the il- 
lustrious founder of our liberties ; and 
its location is to be determined by 
the Trustees. A mere particular ac- 
count of the charter may be expect- 
ed in our next. 
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